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I  How  much  obligation  rests  on  exten¬ 
sion  workers  in  helping  rural  people  to 
understand  the  critical  issues  of  the  dayP 

Democracy  was  once  taken  for  granted, 
but  today  it  is  being  reexamined.  Just 
what  is  democracyP  Which  of  its  elements 
are  we  most  anxious  to  defend  and  pre- 
serveP  Many  thoughtful  people  are  giving 
the  matter  consideration.  For  example, 
In  Defense  of  Democracy  by  Frank 
Murphy  and  This  Credo  for  Democracy  by 
Archibald  McLeish  come  to  mind.  Many 
other  articles  of  faith  are  printed  in  maga¬ 
zines,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  book 
form  every  day  in  the  week.  Americans 
are  thinking  about  their  way  of  living. 
They  know  that  democracy  is  facing  an 
efficiency  test.  They  are  interested  in 
having  America  show  the  world  that  de¬ 
mocracy  can  be  efficient. 

Much  excellent  material  is  available, 
and  it  has  been  given  wide  distribution; 
but  the  average  man  needs  more  than 
reading.  He  needs  more  than  the  mere 
presentation  of  facts  as  every  extension 
worker  knows.  He  needs  to  participate^  - 
to  learn  by  doing. 

The  Heart  of  Democracy 

Participation  by  citizens  in  policy  mak¬ 
ing  is  the  heart  of  democracy.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  of  democracy  is  whether  the  com¬ 
mon  man  and  woman  can  imderstand 
changing  situations  quickly  enough  to 
meet  them  effectively.  This  is  a  challenge 
to  extension  agents,  to  educators,  to 
leaders  in  every  field  of  endeavor.  It  is  a 
challenge  and  an  obligation. 

To  meet  this  challenge,  extension  agents 
have  an  invaluable  fimd  of  experience  in 
working  with  farm  people  and  some  new 
resources  in  the  way  of  Government 
programs. 

Among  these  resources  I  should  like  to 
mention  particularly  land  use  planning. 
Land  use  planning  committees  can  be  a 
direct  link  between  the  discussion,  plan¬ 
ning,  and  action  of  farmers  themselves, 
and  the  discussion,  planning,  and  action  of 
responsible  administrators.  Land  use 
planning  is  a  means  by  which  the  county 
planning  committee  and  the  representa¬ 
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tive  agencies  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  can  agree  on  a  coordinated 
farm  policy  for  the  county  with  important 
economic  and  technical  facta  before  them. 
They  can  arrive  at  decisions  which  lead 
to  a  sensible  adaptation  of  public  action 
programs  to  varying  local  conditions. 
Thus  the  thinking  of  farm  people  becomes 
a  regular  part  of  the  fimctioning  of  action 
programs,  helping  to  bring  about  the 
adjustments  which  will  contribute  more 
to  the  immediate  and  long-time  interests 
of  rural  people. 

However,  the  discussion  of  the  problems 
of  public  welfare  is  not  confined  to  land 
use  planning  meetings,  as  the  many 
articles  in  this  number  show.  Meetings 
of  home  demonstration  clubs,  4-H  Clubs, 
rural  youth  groups,  farmers’  organiza¬ 
tions  and  every  occasion  on  which  farm 
people  get  together  can  be  used  to  discuss 
defense,  citizenship,  democracy,  and  the 
pertinent  issues  of  the  day. 

I  was  interested  in  the  discussion  on 
industry,  labor,  and  agriculture  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  recently.  Similar  con¬ 
ferences  of  farmers  and  businessmen, 
rural  and  urban  representatives  of  men 
and  women’s  organizations,  and  city  and 
farm  youth  are  being  held  now  in  every 
State  of  the  Union.  It  is  one  of  the 
encouraging  signs  of  the  times. 

Yes;  this  activity  is  an  encouraging  sign 
of  the  times,  but  only  a  sign  to  show  the 
way.  Discussion  opportimities  are  open 
to  the  thousands,  but  it  is  the  millions  who 
must  act  with  intelligent  understanding  if 
democracy  is  to  be  effective. 

A  third  of  the  population  live  in  rural 
areas.  They  have  usually  served  as  a 
strong  stabilizing  influence  in  national 
affairs.  They  can  act  as  a  stabilizing  force 
in  1941  if  their  decisions  reflect  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  general  welfare — of  how 
the  situations  affecting  agriculture  will 
react  on  all  the  people. 

What  obligation  do  extension  agents 
have  in  helping  rural  citizens  to  reach  such 
an  imderstanding  t  It  seems  to  me  it  is  in 
the  field  of  wider  recognition  of  important 
social  problems.  Farm  people  are  feeling 
the  need  for  more  factual  information 


about  these  matters  and  for  more  fie- 
quent  opportunities  to  discuss  them  with 
their  fellows.  The  extension  workers  can 
help  them  get  the  information  they  want; 
help  them  learn  the  techniques  of  a  skill¬ 
ful  discussion  leader;  help  them  organiie 
for  regular  discussion;  and  demonstrate 
to  them  the  possibilities  in  discussion. 

We  in  Washington  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  thought  to  how  best  we  can  sup¬ 
port  county  extension  agents  in  their 
efforts  toward  more  and  better  discussiona 
on  af  f  airs  of  public  importance.  T  he  mat¬ 
ter  kept  coming  up  at  our  aimual  exten¬ 
sion  staff  conference  in  December— in 
connection  with  land  use  plaiming,  with 
reaching  low-income  groups,  with  the  ex¬ 
tension  role  in  nonmilitary  preparedness, 
and  in  other  phases  of  our  work. 

The  Most  Important  Topics 

In  this  present  emergency  we  agreed 
that  discussion  is  a  potent  means  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  democracy — an  effective  way  of 
making  facta  understandable  and  usable. 
Extension  has  always  been  a  democratic 
institution,  and  discussion  has  occupied  an 
important  place  in  the  procedure  when  new 
ideas  were  to  be  introduced.  The  present 
situation  calls  for  more  and  better  dis¬ 
cussions  and  calls  for  them  now.  Because 
we  believe  this,  we  recently  brought  to¬ 
gether  a  group  of  scholars  who  have  given 
much  thought  to  public  affairs,  that  they 
might  outline  for  extension  workers  some 
of  the  topics  which  they  believe  need 
better  understanding  at  this  time.  You 
will  hear  more  about  these  topics  later,  and 
I  believe  that  the  thoughtful  considera¬ 
tions  of  these  eminent  people  will  be  a 
definite  help  to  all  of  us. 

The  success  of  democracy  depends  upon 
the  degree  of  enlightened  participation  of 
all  the  people.  The  effectiveness  of  such 
participation  depends  upon  how  well  we 
can  make  the  essential  facts  understood. 
We  have  made  a  beginning  in  our  land  use 
planning  meetings,  in  our  AAA  educational 
meetings,  in  rural-urban  discussion  groups 
and  in  our  many  other  activities. 

The  obligation  of  extension  workers  in 
this  is  a  matter  for  thought  by  all  of  ua 
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Land  Use  Planning  Aids  National  Defense 
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g  In  October  liMO,  when  the  United  States 
Army  selected  a  site  of  20,000  acres  near 
Weldon  Spring,  Mo.,  for  an  ordnance  plant,  it 
was  the  natural  thing  for  the  community  land 
oae  planning  committee  to  put  the  problem  up 
to  the  St.  Charles  County  land  use  planning 
rammittee  as  to  what  should  he  done.  Many 
sories  were  finding  their  way  around  and 
Biany  half-truths  were  causing  people  to  get 
■nduly  excitetl.  These  c«>mmittei‘men  knew 
that  was  unneeessary.  If  the  Army  were 
(oing  to  purchase  the  site,  that  was  all  right. 
Bat  why  should  not  people  be  informed  and 
the  task  d«>ne  in  an  orderly  manner? 

The  Slate  land  use  planning  committee 
calle<l  on  the  Mis.souri  Kxis'riinent  Station, 
Agri  cultural  Extension  Servk'e,  and  Buri^au 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  fur  ali  available 
aid.  These  agencies  asked  repr«*sentatives 
from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Farm 
Sreurity  Administration,  and  Agricuiturai 
Adjustment  Administration  to  meet  with  the 
conininnity  land  use  planning  committee,  the 
(oanty  land  use  planning  committee,  and  a 
(ODSultant  of  the  Advisory  Commission  to  the 
Oouncii  of  National  Defen.se.  These  problems 
divide  themselves  into  two  groups — those  of 
the  people  and  those  of  the  agencies  who  were 
to  help. 

The  pnthlems  of  the  people  were:  (1)  Has 
the  area  definitely  been  decidtHi?  (2)  If  so, 
is  R.  Newton  McDowell  authorized  to  option 
this  land  from  us  for  the  Army?  (3)  What  is 
the  proctslure  to  lie  followvHl  in  the  optioning? 
(4)  When  will  I  get  my  money?  (5)  When 
xill  I  have  to  move?  (C)  What  would  the 
tsnant  get?  (7)  Where  will  we  move  to? 
(8)  What  will  we  do  with  livestock  and  ma- 
fhinery  on  so  quick  a  move? 

The  problem  of  the  agencies  was — how 
■any  people  are  out  there  and  what  is  their 
wooomic  condition? 

At  this  meeting  the  decision  was  made  to 
Md  a  general  meeting  in  the  area  to  discuss 
these  questions.  The  agencies  agreed  to  co¬ 
ordinate  their  available  manpower  and  make 


a  survey  of  each  family  giving  information  as 
to  what  problems  could  be  exi)ected  in  moving 
out  and  the  help  that  would  be  neetlwl  from 
the  agencies,  or  any  other  available  source. 

Tlie  meeting  was  held  on  the  night  of  No¬ 
vember  26  with  about  1,000  persons  present. 
After  the  questions  listed  bad  been  answered 
by  the  agent  for  the  United  States  Army,  other 
questions  were  asked  from  the  fioor.  The  sur¬ 
vey  was  explained  and  the  reason  for  taking 
it  given. 

This  survey  revealed  that  81  families 
nwHled  no  help,  12  families  netnled  help  to 
purchase  land  sufficient  to  make  a  living, 
37  nettled  help  in  loc'ating  a  farm,  32  needed 
help  to  locate  nunfarm  rt>sldence,  46  needed 
help  to  loeate  work,  32  needed  financial  aid 
for  moving,  and  13  needetl  help  for  subsist¬ 
ence  for  the  family.  Tlien  there  were  the 
other  things,  such  ns,  baling  of  hay,  sacking 
of  grain,  trucks  for  moving,  temporary  resi¬ 
dences,  work  list  for  labor,  caring  for  live¬ 
stock  outside  the  area  until  permanent 
location  could  be  secured,  which  for  many 
would  be  March  the  first,  because  that  is 
the  date  farm  leases  are  up  in  Missouri,  or 
commonly  called  Mis.souri  moving  day. 

Following  the  summary  of  the  survey,  a 
conference  wus  held  on  November  26  of  Mis¬ 
souri  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics;  the  regional  director,  a 
member  of  the  Legal  Divi.sion,  State  director 
and  county  .supervisors  of  Farm  Security  Ad¬ 
ministration  ;  representatives  of  Farm  Credit 
Administration ;  county  extension  agent ; 
home  demonstration  agent ;  and  Rev.  Fr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Pezold  of  Cottleville,  Mo.  At  this  time 
in  analyzing  the  cases,  39  were  turned  to 
Farm  Security  to  look  after,  31  to  Employ¬ 
ment  Service,  17  to  county  extension  oflSce,  12 
to  Social  Security  Committee,  5  to  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  and  80  needed  no  assistance 
except  for  what  questions  they  may  want  to 
ask  of  the  land-use  planning  committee  or 
county  extension  ofSce  as  to  the  location  of 
farms,  or  such  information. 


The  problem  of  temporary  and  permanent 
hx-ation  was  well  met  when  113  land-use  plan¬ 
ning  committeemen,  94  soils  and  crops  com- 
mlttet'men,  and  15  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  committeemen  living  in  the 
county,  sent  in  the  location  of  every  available 
vacant  house  in  St.  Charles  County  with  the 
facts  about  its  condition,  storage,  and  barns. 
Farms  from  all  over  Missouri  and  adjoining 
States  were  listed  at  the  county  agents  of¬ 
fice,  giving  the  location  and  equipment.  This 
has  saved  many  miles  of  traveling  and  the 
selling  of  much  livestock  and  machinery. 

The  problem  of  moving  meant  contacting 
the  Highway  Commission  in  regard  to  li- 
c-enses  for  farm  trucks  for  moving.  Available 
trucks  were  listed.  Boxes,  storage  cases,  and 
sacks  were  collected.  As  to  the  problem  of 
work,  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  hirable 
persons  have  been  listed  with  contractors  and 
employment  agencies.  What  to  do  with  live¬ 
stock  has  been  answered  by  many  farmers 
(iffering  to  keep  them  for  a  small  fee.  The 
farmer  keeping  dairy  cows  pays  the  owner 
for  milk  produced  while  the  cows  are  being 
kept. 

So  that  the  tenants  may  get  their  full  share, 
a  legal  agreement  was  made  with  the  owner, 
at  the  time  the  option  was  taken,  the  agent 
for  the  Army  agreeing  to  pay  the  tenant  direct 
when  the  money  for  the  farm  was  received 
from  the  Government.' 

Two  community  sales  were  held  for  the  sur¬ 
plus  materials  that  farmers  did  not  want  to 
move. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  has  made 
loans  and  grants  to  people  to  move  if  they  are 
in  the  economic  bracket  making  such  action 
permissible.  Some  special  rulings  were  neces¬ 
sary.  Other  agencies  also  made  special  dis¬ 
pensations  to  meet  the  emergency.  The  United 
States  Army,  under  the  procurement  division, 
has  tried  in  every  way  possible  In  considera¬ 
tion  of  their  position  to  deal  fairly  with  all 
people  concerned. 
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AAA  SUPPLIES  NEW  FACTS  FOR  BETTER  FARM  LIVINC 
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1.  M.  NAPIER,  Extension  AAA  Agont,  South  Carolina 


‘‘We  must  now  plan  to  reach  with  an  effective  farm  program  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  farm  families  through  the  combined  efforts  of 
all  interested  agencies  than  was  formerly  possible  with  the  facilities 
available,”  said  Director  D.  W.  Watkins.  In  his  efforts  to  carry  out 
Director  Watkins’  instructions,  J.  M.  Napier,  pioneer  county  agent  and 
now  Extension  AAA  agent,  evolved  a  new  approach  which  has  been 
welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by  South  Carolina  extension  workers. 


H  It  is  felt  tliat  a  more  effective  approach 
to  better  farm  living  among  deflcit  food 
families  in  South  Carolina  is  being  made  by 
the  State  extension  service  and  the  State 
Triple-A  organizations  than  has  been  made  in 
former  years.  In  an  effort  to  develop  a  more 
effective  method  in  reaching  these  famiiies, 
South  Carolina  is  making  a  new  approticb  to 
this  old  problem.  The  method  is  based  on  the 
cooperation  and  coordination  of  certain 
phases  of  activity  of  the  two  State  organiza¬ 
tions  mentioned,  coupled  with  the  eniistment 
of  local  volunteer  leadership  among  farm 
people. 

A  widespread  adoption  of  a  live-at-home 
type  of  farming  was  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ple  on  which  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp  foundc*d 
the  farm  demonstration  work.  Thinking 
farm  people  and  farm  leaders  have  always 
recognized  the  soundness  of  this  type  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Many  of  them  have  “camijaigned” 
through  the  years  to  bring  about  a  more 
widespread  adoption  of  the  practices  which 
make  for  better  farm  living.  Their  tools  or 
avenues  of  approach  have  consisted  mainly 
of  demonstrations,  meetings,  news  articles, 
and  circular  letters. 

For  some  years  there  has  been  a  growing 
feeling  that  a  more  effective  approacli  was 
desirable  in  presenting  the  live-at-home  idea 
to  farm  people.  Some  have  felt  that  the 
question  has  been  discussed  and  written  about 
so  often  that  all  hands  concerned,  farm  peo¬ 
ple,  editors,  extetision  workers,  and  others 
have  sometimes  been  bored  by  the  almost 
endless  repetitions  of  this  subject.  It  has 
reached  this  almost  threadbare  state  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  reason  that  in  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  Instances  agricultural  leaders  have 
had  to  deal  mostly  in  generalities.  On  the 
whole  they  have  dealt  with  farm  people  as 
a  group  and  not  with  individual  farm  families 
who  were  deficient  in  food  production.  They 
have  had  to  fire  broadside  shots  into  the 
brush,  rather  than  being  able  to  aim  at  the 
individual  in  the  open. 


On  this  point  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misun¬ 
derstood.  I  know  that  much  good  has  been 
accf>mptished  through  the  estabiished  exten¬ 
sion  methods  already  mentioned.  The  results 
attained  in  South  Carolina  and  other  States 
in  the  live-at-home  programs  have  been  well 
worth  all  the  efforts  expended. 

In  our  new  method  of  api)roach  definite 
facts  have  been  wilUvted  on  food  production 
and  nonfistd  production  covering  more  than 
95  percent  of  the  farm  families  of  the  State. 
As  a  result,  the  Extension  S:>rvice  and  the 
State  Triple-A  know  which  families  are  pro¬ 
ducing  the  various  staple  food  crops;  they 
know  those  families  which  are  not  producing 
certain  food  crops;  they  know  the  amount 
produce<l;  they  know  where  they  live;  they 
know  whether  they  are  landowners  or  ten¬ 
ants,  and  if  they  are  tenants  they  know  the 
landowner's  name.  Based  on  these  facts, 
extension  workers  and  volunteer  local  farm 
leaders  are  making  their  approach  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  better  farm  living.  These 
facts  were  obtained  as  the  result  of  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  South  Carolina  Extension 
Service  and  the  State  AAA. 

The  two  organizations  entered  into  a  coop¬ 
erative  agreement  in  January  1940  and 
Jointly  employed  a  county  agent  to  head  up 
extension  educational  activities  in  connection 
with  the  Triple-A  program  in  the  State.  One 
phase  of  this  work  resulted  in  a  food-crop 
production  survey  being  made  by  the  Tripie-A 
performance  supervisors  at  the  time  of 
checking  performance. 

Previous  to  this  a  report  form  carrying  the 
Triple-A  work  sheet  serial  number  covering 
the  farm  in  question  was  prepared  which  pro¬ 
vided  for  ascertaining  the  following  inform.*!- 
tion:  Names  of  landowners,  renters,  share¬ 
croppers,  or  wage  bands  in  blank  county  who 
are  producing  in  1940  for  home  use  all,  a  pert, 
or  none  of  the  following  food  and  feed  needs : 
com,  wheat,  vegetables,  sweetpotatoes,  Irish 
potatoes,  sirup,  meat,  milk,  poultry,  and 
improved  pastures.  In  addition  the  report 


provided  fur  type  of  tenure  of  family  sur¬ 
veyed,  i)ost  office,  name  of  community,  and 
nunilier  of  children  in  family.  In  the  case  of 
nonlandowners  the  name  of  the  owner  was 
ascertained. 

A  preliminary  anaylsis  covering  more  than 
122,000  farm  families  shows  among  other 
things  that  in  1940,  12  iicrcent  of  them  planted 
no  corn,  60  percent  no  wheat,  73  isTcent  no 
sorghum,  and  30  pert'ent  no  sweetpotatoes.  It 
was  aim)  found  that  40  percent  of  the  families 
bad  no  milk  cows  and  20  percent  had  no  bogs 
to  kill. 

After  a  representative  sample  of  the  survey 
shet'ts  had  been  receivml  in  the  wainty  office, 
the  extension  agents  siimmariztMl  the  results 
and  pri*st>nti>d  them  to  their  county  program 
planning  committees.  At  that  time,  the  plan¬ 
ning  committ«‘<‘s  and  the  agents  selected  a 
small  gniup  of  key  workers  in  each  community. 

A  few  days  later  these  were  calk'd  together  in 
a  county  meeting  and  pertinent  facts  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  relative  to  the  situation  in  the 
county  as  a  whole. 

The  next  step  was  for  the  local  leaders  to 
K|»unsor  a  meeting  in  their  rt'spective  com- 
munitit>s  of  all  farm  families  in  that  vicinity. 
The  extension  agents  presented  a  summary  of 
the  facts  as  related  to  that  community  and 
IMduted  out  the  patriotic,  e(H>numic,  and  nutri¬ 
tional  importance  of  each  family  adopting  a 
plan  of  farming  which  would  result  in  better 
farm  living.  All  deficit  food  families  present 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  sign  a  simple 
pledge  card  stating  in  effect  that  they  would 
cooperate  by  planting  either  or  both  winter 
vegetables  and  wheat. 

To  prevent  dissipation  of  efforts  and  concen¬ 
trate  on  tlie  immediate  problems  at  hand,  it 
was  thought  best  that  all  attention  should 
be  directe<l  for  the  time  being  to  those  crops 
that  should  be  planted  in  the  fall  months, 
namely,  winter  vegetables  and  wh»*at.  It  is 
planned  to  approach  the  seeding  of  all  crops 
on  a  s«‘asonal  basis.  After  giving  those  present 
an  opportunity  to  sign  a  pledge  card,  the  gen¬ 
eral  nu-eting  was  adjourned,  but  the  key  work¬ 
ers  remained.  To  this  latter  group  the  names 
of  the  deficit  familk's  who  had  not  signed  a 
pledge  card  were  given.  From  this  point  on 
the  local  leaders  began  to  contact  those  whose 
names  they  had  selected. 

It  was  realized  in  the  beginning  that  the 
success  of  this  method  of  approach  would  de¬ 
pend  largely  on  the  organizing  ability  of  the 
county  extension  agents.  It  was  also  antici¬ 
pated  that  the  volunteer  leaders  must  not  only 
be  interested  and  public-spirited  individuals 
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bat  tlii-y  must  aiso  possess  tact,  originality, 
and  ingenuity. 

In  short,  they  must  be  able  to  devise  plans 
and  suggest  to  the  deficit  families  ways  and 
Bieans  of  getting  a  Job  done. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  a  et‘rtnin  community 
laid  not  pnsluced  any  sirup  during  the  past 
Kvenil  years.  It  was  iNiinted  out  that  this 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  man  who  for¬ 
merly  i.penited  a  sirup  mill  in  that  community 
baddiisl.  the  mill  had  disapfieared,  and  no  one 
In  the  ar(‘a  now  had  either  the  facilities  or  skill 
to  cook  sirup.  Some  of  the  local  leaders  sug- 
Ifgted  that  a  ctMiperative  order  lie  placed  for 
wed  cane;  that  a  mill  and  vat  be  purchased; 
ind  that  someone  be  engaged  who  understood 
processing  sirup.  These  ideas  have  since  been 
crystalliziHl  into  a  definite  plan  by  this  group 
of  volunteer  workers. 


It  has  been  impressed  upon  the  local  workers 
that  this  is  not  a  fly-by-night  undertaking,  but 
that  they  constitute  a  defliiite  and  permanent 
group  with  a  long-time  job  on  hand.  One  of 
the  most  gratifying  features  of  the  plan  has 
been  the  uncovering  of  latent  leadership  and 
development  of  new  leaders. 

Tlie  mechanics  of  this  method  of  approach 
to  better  farm  living  is  still  in  process  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  it  is  too  early  to  attempt  to 
make  an  appraisal  of  its  value.  South  Carolina 
has  had  only  a  limite<l  experience  in  the  use 
of  this  new  machine,  yet  those  interested  in 
its  op(>ration  have  already  been  able  to  make 
Improvements.  As  time  passes  they  feel  that 
they  will  be  able  to  make  It  smixither  running 
and  till  a  worth-while  place  in  furthering  a 
program  of  better  farm  living  among  deficit 
food  families. 


Forum  Discussion 
Crystallizes  Problems 

HUGH  A.  FRANDSEN,  County  Agent,  Brooldngs  County,  S.  Dak. 


H  No  problem  pertaining  to  agriculture  is 
too  great  or  too  small  for  the  Brookings 
County  Agricultural  Forum.  In  addition  to 
igricultural  topics,  the  problems  of  labor,  re¬ 
ligion,  t>conomics,  c>ducation,  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  that  capture  the  interest  of  the  forum 
MenilHTs  have  appeared  on  the  programs. 

Although  each  meeting  is  closed  with  a 
rammary  of  the  discussion  it  is  the  purjiose  of 
the  members  not  to  come  to  any  definite  con¬ 
clusion  on  any  problem  but  to  create  a  better 
feeling  and  understanding  regarding  the  view¬ 
points  of  others. 

The  well-rounded  extension  program  en- 
>'yed  by  Bristkings  County  farm  iieople  at  the 
pteseiit  time  is  due  largely  to  the  work  of 
the  agricultural  forum.  Through  this  organi- 
atlon  tlie  c-ounty  llvestoc-k,  crops,  and  forestry 
baprovement  associations  were  formed,  and 
the  suliji'cts  and  opinions  of  the  forum  mem¬ 
bers,  who  represent  nearly  every  township  in 
the  county,  are  always  considered  in  preparing 
the  program  of  work. 

Cro|>-improvement  work  has  ex|iande<l  each 
year  to  such  an  extent  that  nearly  every 
farmer  in  the  c-ounty  is  reached  through  some 
phase  of  it.  IX'monstration  plots,  weed- 
control  work,  and  the  increasing  of  new  varie¬ 
ties  released  from  South  Dakota  State  College 
kation  are  activities  of  this  organization. 
The  Livestock  Improvement  Association  has 
aatablishr-d  the  motto,  “Better  Sires  for 
Brookings  County”  and  holds  a  sire  exchange 
Jay  each  year  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
better  sires  in  the  county  and  showing  llve- 
kork  men  the  importance  of  using  good  sires. 
Through  the  Forestry  Improvement  Asso¬ 


ciation  several  hundred  dollars  w’orth  of  trees 
have  been  purchased  through  different  nurs¬ 
eries  and  the  State  department  of  agriculture. 
These  trees  have  grown  to  beautify  more  than 
200  farm  homes  and  rural  schools.  Special 
prize's  have  been  set  up  for  rural  schools 
showing  the  greatest  improvement  in  school- 
ground  beautifleation. 

It  is  a  policy  of  the  forum  members  to  in¬ 
vite  business  men  to  certain  meetings  each 
year.  The  topic  chosen  for  such  meetings  is 
one  of  interest  to  both  businessmen  and 
farmers,  and  it  is  felt  that  through  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  type  a  better  understanding  is 
achieved. 

Perhu|is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  continued 
interest  and  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the 
forum,  which  was  organized  April  1,  1937, 
through  the  efforts  of  Q.  A.  McDonald,  Brook¬ 
ings  County  extension  agent  at  that  time,  and 
a  discussion  group  specialist  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  due  to  the  fact  that  each 
meeting  starts  promptly  at  8  o’clock  whether 
anyone  is  present  or  not.  Chairman  Swenning 
declares.  The  discussion  is  continued  for  2 
hours,  closing  at  10  o'clock  sharp,  followed 
liy  refreshments  of  coffee  and  cookies. 

John  Swenning,  long-time  resident  and 
farmer  of  Brookings  County,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  at  the  flrst  meeting  and  has  served  in 
that  capacity  at  each  meeting  since.  Chair¬ 
man  Swenning  takes  great  pride  in  the  fact 
that  he  has  missed  only  one  forum  meeting 
since  its  organization,  and  then  it  was  because 
he  was  out  of  the  county.  The  democratic 
policy  of  this  organization  is  expressed  by  the 
fact  that  a  temporary  discussion  leader  is 


appointed  for  each  meeting  by  Chairman 
Swenning.  As  the  forum  meets  every  other 
Thursday  throughout  the  year  each  member 
has  an  opportunity  to  serve  in  that  capacity. 
The  organization  has  grown  from  the  original 
25  members  who  attended  the  first  meeting 
to  a  group  of  more  than  75  who  attend  various 
meetings  throughout  the  year.  The  average 
attendance  is  20. 

One  of  the  highlights  in  the  history  of  the 
forum  organization  was  a  broadcast  over  the 
NBC  hook-up  during  the  National  Farm  and 
Home  Hour  in  June  of  1938.  The  topic  dis¬ 
cussed  at  this  broadcast  was  “What  do  rural 
communities  ntHHl  most?”  Many  comments 
from  listeners  throughout  the  Nation  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  various  individuals  taking  part  in 
the  broadcast.  In  addition  to  this  the  forum 
broadcasts  occasionally  over  KFDY,  the  South 
Dakota  State  college  radio  station. 

Another  highlight  in  the  forum  history  was 
a  visit  from  John  G.  Crawford  of  Sydney, 
Australia,  who  was  touring  the  United  States 
getting  information  on  farm  leasing  and  agri¬ 
cultural  policies.  Mr.  Crawford  made  a 
special  visit  to  Chairman  John  Swenning’s 
farm  and  di.scussed  democratic  policies  of  the 
forum  and  the  methods  used  in  creating  in¬ 
terest  in  the  organization  with  the  intention 
of  taking  this  information  back  to  Australia 
with  liim. 


Which  Way 
for  Rural  Youth 

Z  Which  Way  for  Rural  Youth  was  the 
subject  of  a  Joint  session  of  the  American 
Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities,  meeting  November  12  in  Chicago. 
The  problems  and  interests  of  older  rural 
youth  were  discussed  by  youth  themselves  as 
well  as  by  State  leaders  of  older  rural  youth. 
Esther  Ekblad,  a  young  woman  from  Kansas 
represented  the  Farmers’  Union  point  of  view ; 
Dale  Clay,  an  Illinois  boy,  spoke  for  the  young 
people  of  the  Farm  Bureau;  Johnson  Lee 
Crapse,  of  South  Carolina,  spoke  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  point  of  view;  and  Donald  Cassens, 
of  Illinois,  spoke  for  the  Grange  youth.  These 
points  of  view  were  checked  against  the  ob¬ 
servations  and  experiences  of  Jane  Hinote, 
State  club  agent  of  Missouri ;  C.  C.  Lang,  as¬ 
sistant  State  4-H  Club  leader  of  Ohio ;  Hallle 
L.  Hughes,  State  Girls  4-H  Club  agent  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  ;  Robert  C.  Clark,  rural  youth  specialist 
of  Iowa ;  Jane  Maher,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  State 
country  life  conference. 

The  topic.  Which  Wey  for  Rural  Youth,  was 
presented  under  three  mala  subheads ;  What 
are  some  of  the  problems  of  rural  youth? 
What  are  some  of  the  things  that  are  being 
done  to  solve  them?  In  what  direction  are 
rural  youth  moving? 

This  session  was  stimulating  because  it  pre¬ 
sented  the  problems  of  rural  youth  so  vividly. 
The  problems  were  presented  not  only  by  the 
youth  themselves  but  also  by  those  in  close 
touch  with  their  problems. 
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Colored  Stills  Are  Better 

CHARLES  L.  EA8TBIAN,  County  Agont,  Twin  County  (Androscoggin 

and  Sag<idahoc),  Maine 


H  After  some  25  years  of  taking  pictures  hit 
or  miss,  I  have  definitely  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  I  am  no  longer  interested  in  just 
pictures.  I  am  determined  to  get  something 
that  will  attract  attention,  hold  it,  and  tell 
the  story.  In  pursuit  of  this  idea,  I  pur¬ 
chased  some  good  but  very  inexpensive  books 
on  photography,  both  stills  and  movies, 
studie<l  such  bulletins  us  were  available,  and 
began  to  put  a  little  more  thought  into  taking 
pictures,  including  composition,  backgrounds, 
lighting,  and  similar  problems  of  photography. 

My  experience  in  color  t>egan  first  with 
movies.  In  the  beginning,  neither  the  farm 
bureau  nor  the  Extension  Service  had  the 
money  to  buy  motion-picture  equipment.  I 
bought  a  good  second-hand  movie  camera  for 
$25  when  the  pric*e  of  new  ones  was  $85  and 
up.  Today  an  equaliy  good  camera  can  be 
Itought  for  $37.50  to  $39.  I  also  bought  my 
own  projector.  I  planned  to  use  them  in  ex¬ 
tension  work  with  a  little  personal  stuff  on 
the  side. 

/  Try  Color 

On  a  vacation  trip  I  purchased  a  couple  of 
color  films  to  try  them  out.  The  results  were 
so  good,  the  contrast  so  much  better,  the  pic¬ 
tures  so  much  more  interesting  and  the  de¬ 
tails  so  very  much  better  that  I  decided  to  tr>’ 
color  in  a  little  film  strip  camera  which  had 
been  used  for  some  years  with  good  results 
for  film  strips.  Tbe  lens  in  this  camera  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  a  very  good  one  but  was  not 
adjusted  to  color.  Pictures  were  better  than 
black  and  whites  by  far,  but  not  good  enough. 

There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  money  avail¬ 
able  from  the  farm  bureau  and  Extension 
to  purchase  a  camera  with  a  good  lens  ad¬ 
justed  to  color ;  so  again  I  bought  my  own. 

The  next  problem  was  to  get  a  suitable 
projector.  A  dealer  offered  to  lend  one  of  his 
best  projectors  for  use  in  a  series  of  organi¬ 
zation  and  membership  meetings.  I  told  the 
committee  groups  that,  If  they  liked  the  new 
color  pictures  and  the  projector  well  enough 
to  do  a  little  better  than  usual  in  their  coming 
meml>er8hlp  campaign,  probably  the  projector 
could  be  bought  from  the  increased  member¬ 
ship  fees.  It  worked! 

Since  then  I  have  taken  a  complete  series 
of  colored  photographs  of  wild  ornamental 
shrubs,  cultivated  ornamentals,  farm  build¬ 
ings  and  grounds  to  illustrate  the  better 
home-grounds  project. 

I  have  also  taken  pasture  pictures,  pic¬ 
tures  to  be  used  in  high  quality  roughage 
work,  and  other  subjects  too  difficult  to  be 
shown  in  black  and  white.  Pictures  of  these 
difficult  subjects  are  just  ordinary  in  black 


and  white,  but  color  shows  the  subject  just 
as  the  e.ve  sees  it.  Our  farm  bureau  presi¬ 
dent  said,  “Your  color  pictures  of  our  home 
grounds  make  them  l(M»k  better  than  they 
really  are.  I  just  don’t  understand  liow  you 
do  it." 

Colored  slides  are  not  much  more  exiiensive 
than  black  and  white  film  strips,  and  they 
have  the  dwidiMl  advantage  that  one  can  re¬ 
arrange  them  in  any  order  desired.  The  col- 
ore<l  slides  are  priquirtHl  by  the  manufacturers 
and  the  cost  is  Included  in  the  purchase  price 
of  the  film. 

Color  is  slower  than  black  and  white,  and 
the  ex|stsure  has  to  be  longer  and.  in  general, 
one  should  have  bright  sunlight.  Avoid 
early  morning  and  late  afteriuran  pictures  be- 
(*nuse  they  will  have  a  reddish  or  a  bluish 
tinge  in  the  distance*.  Provideel  one  has  s|ie- 
cial  filters  for  these  rays,  sjich  pictures  may 
lie  taken  sjitisfactorily.  But  even  without 
fitters  distance  pictures  in  color  are  better 
than  in  black  and  white.  As  color  Is  slower, 
it  is  all  the  more  ne<H‘8sary  to  have  an  extra 
good  lens  and  to  use  only  a  lens  adjusted 
to  color. 

How  do  the  iK*ople  like  colored  pictures? 
Meetings  are  more  interesting  and  they  draw 
Is'tter  crowds.  The  folks  get  the  ideas  better 
and  they  adopt  more  practices  as  a  result  of 
<*olor  pictures. 

I  have  frequent  calls  to  address  the  Grange. 
In  general.  I  try  to  stick  pretty  close  to  our 
calling,  but  like  many  other  speakers  liefore 
mixtHl  bodies  of  old  and  young,  farmers  and 
iKiiifarmers,  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  keep 
everyone  Interested.  Tlie  colore<l  slides  on 
hoim*  grounds  have  provinl  very  popular;  in 
fact,  t«Mi  much  ao. 

There  are  two  or  three  cjills  a  week  to 
show  them  to  Granges.  1‘erhaps  the  results 
liefore  a  mlxetl  crowd  for  entertainment  is 
not  as  gfsKl  as  before  a  group  of  business 
farmers  and  their  wiv€*s,  but  in  any  group 
there  are  always  several  that  ar**  Interestwl 
enough  to  do  something  atsiut  It.  They  re¬ 
quest  the  agent  for  further  information  and 
for  landscaping  plans.  I  make  new  friends 
and  make  my  work  more  effiH'tive.  Tliough 
calls  are  numerous  I  am  trying  to  accept 
them  all  liecause  It  seems  so  worth  while. 

It  would  take  a  most  unusual  speaker  to 
approach  the  effect  that  e\'en  a  mediocre 
speaker  can  secure  with  15  or  20  good  color 
slides. 

To  anyone  contemplating  tbe  purchase  and 
use  of  color  equipment.  I  would  say  that  a 
light  meter  is  indispensable  and  preferably 
one  of  the  photo-electric  eye  type.  These  are 
not  always  infallible  but  are  good  under 
most  conditions. 


What  are  the  limitations  of  color  other  than 
expense  and  slower  speed?  I  have  found  a 
couple  by  sad  exis*rience.  The  first  one  oc¬ 
curred  when  the  forestry  specialist  saw  a  good 
honeysuckle  shrub  with  the  ornamentul  berries 
that  it  bears,  he  said,  “Take  that.”  Without 
thinking  much  about  the  foreground  the 
agent  got  the  picture.  The  honeysuckle  bush 
and  the  berries  were  just  splendid,  provided 
you  saw  them,  but  the  thing  you  really  saw 
was  an  unmowiHl  lawn  and  iiatches  of  dead 
grass  which  not  only  stisid  out  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  ns  in  any  black  and  white  picture,  but 
being  in  color  it  hsiktKl  ten  times  ns  lind  and 
ns  prominent  ns  it  would  in  black  and  white. 
Ill  other  wonls,  .vou  must  use  the  v<‘ry  closest 
care  in  details  of  foreground  and  background 
be<-ause  the  slightest  fault,  either  dead  grass, 
a  single  wchhI,  or  a  deml  branch  in  your  shrub, 
all  are  fatal  to  a  gissl  picture  and  stand  nut 
like  the  proverbial  “sore  thumb,”  only  more  so 
when  color  is  useil. 

About  the  liluc  dky 

We  luridentnlly  learnwl  sometliiiig  alsmt 
blues.  In  trying  to  show*  some  binnitifnl  sky 
effi-cts  proJcctiHl  on  a  scrtH'ii  of  buff  tint.  1 
found  them  a  very  poor  si*a  green.  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  my  lnterpn‘tation  is  that  the  blue 
sky  projtH'tcsl  on  a  yellow  background  gives  a 
greenish  effec*t  rather  ghastly  to  behold  if  yon 
are  interi'steil  in  really  gisid  pictures. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  by  saying  that  if  a 
county  agent  or  anyone  else  is  willing  to  take 
the  time  and  trouble  to  learn  to  take  really 
gcKid  pictures  in  black  and  white,  color  will 
prove  worthy  of  their  effort.  If  I  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  this,  I  would  not  spend  my  own  money 
on  color  pictures.  And  just  one  last  wonl: 
Please  do  not  get  the  idea  that  you  can  always 
take  good  pictures  without  a  tripod  or  with 
one  of  these  flimsy  little  affairs  that  will  sway 
in  the  wind.  Ijist  of  all,  use  a  gissl  beaded 
screen.  Yes,  it  all  costs  money,  but  the  results 
have  made  us  glad  that  we  spent  it. 
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Rural-Urban  Conference  Brings  Results 

MILDRED  KINGSLEY  WELLMAN,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Rock  Island  Connty,  HI. 


When  the  Secretary  called  50  rural  and  urban  women  to  Washington 
almost  2  years  ago  to  discuss  problems  affecting  the  American  home, 
he  launched  a  movement  which  was  timed  for  growth.  More  than 
20  States  have  obtained  help  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
one  or  more  such  conferences  and  undoubtedly  there  are  many  others 
not  reported.  Typical  of  a  successful  rural-urban  discussion  is  this 
one  in  Moline,  Ill.,  where  both  men  and  women  put  on  a  rousing  good 
discussion. 


g  TImiiikIi  it  liiis  iMH'n  but  ti  f(‘w  month.s 

8inc(‘  our  Moline  riirul-iirbnn  dis<'us8ioii 
confereiH-e,  definite  n*sidts  are  already  ap- 
peariiiK.  'i'be  awareness  of  lantple  in  general 
that  dt'inoeraey  is  faetnl  with  ehallenge  and 
the  definite  fi>t>ling  tliat  iM'ople  tbeuiselves  can 
take  aetion  to  eo|ie  witii  the  present  situation 
U  here  wlietlier  as  a  result  of  tlie  conference 
or  as  a  faeH>r  wliieh  eontributetl  to  its  success. 

The  six  faet«»rs  wliieh  I  believe  were  respon- 
*lble  for  tile  impression  wliieh  our  conference 
has  made  in  the  county  are:  (1)  long  and 
cirefnl  preparation,  together  with  fine  co- 
openition  from  all  conc-erned;  (2)  the  very 
wide  n'preseiitatlon  of  iiersons  attending; 
(31  the  fact  tiiat  men  were  addeil  to  the 
group  for  tlie  first  time,  thereby  “stepping 
up”  dismission;  (4)  equal  luirtlclpatlon  by 
men  and  women  in  the  discussion;  (5)  the 
fact  that  iMitli  professional  and  lay  people  liave 
the  ability  to  confer  and  to  act  together  over 
their  (‘oniinon  problems;  and  (G)  the  fact  that 
the  Moline  anni,  comprising  four  cities  and 
live  counties  is  a  manufacturing  center  for 
tann  implements  with  a  close  finding  of  inter- 
relatioiiship  betwinui  rural  atid  urban  iieoples. 

I  Kiip|M>se  the  conference  had  its  beginning 
in  the  fact  that  I  was  exceedingly  impressed 
with  the  program  which  Dr.  Carl  F.  Tauesch, 
of  the  I'nlted  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economies,  and  his  assistants  plamiiHi  for  the 
niitiois  farm  atid  home  advisers’  confereni-e, 
in  OctolMT  1!13S,  at  tlie  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture.  Particularly  impres- 
live  were  the  di.scussion  sessions  which  were 
nsed  as  a  means  of  bringing  forth  diverse  views 
and  of  stimulating  constructive  thought  iqion 
controversial  problems  facitig  the  American 
people. 

Later  si*veral  Itock  Island  county  home 
bureau  memlH'rs  purticiiiated  in  and  heard 
panels  and  getieral  discussion  Imi  by  Drum- 
Bond  Join's,  and  they,  too.  hsiked  forward  to 
additional  discussion  opportunities. 

As  the  rural-urban  women’s  conferences  de- 
relo|ied,  following  the  original  one  in  Wu.sh- 
lagton,  they  were  watched  closely  by  the 
vomen  of  the  county,  some  of  us  even  ques- 
tkiiiing  Mrs.  Elsie  Mies,  who  attended  the 


original  one.  Subsetiueiitly,  contact  was  made 
with  the  Division  of  Program  Study  and  Dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  late  fall  of  1939.  Our  plans 
were  approved  by  the  Illinois  Extension  Serv¬ 
ice  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1940,  and  I  was  invitecl  to  lie  among  the 
onlookers  at  the  Illinois  conference  held  in 
Bloomington,  in  February  1940,  so  that  I  eould 
get  first-hand  information  as  to  the  techniques 
necessary  in  developing  such  a  conference. 
Later  Mr.  Jones,  who  had  conducted  that  con¬ 
ference,  suggested  that  men  be  included  in  our 
conference,  an  experiment  in  this  type  of  con¬ 
ference,  and  the  first  of  Its  kind  in  the  country. 

In  July  1940,  the  home  bureau  lioard  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  of  three — all  women — 
which  met  twice.  At  the  first  meeting  a  list 
of  names  was  compiled  of  approximately  30 
persons  from  rural  and  30  from  urban  areas. 
Great  care  was  taken  to  have  all  walks  of 
life  represented — country,  city,  and  village; 
farmers,  homemakers,  rural  and  urban  youth, 
members  of  cooperatives,  organizeil  and  non- 
organized  agriculture  and  labor;  representa¬ 
tives  of  various  government  ageneies,  such 
as  A.  A.  A. ;  Extension  Service ;  clients  of  the 
F.  S.  A.,  N.  Y.  A. ;  public  schools ;  directors 
of  relief;  small  bu.siness  men,  managers, 
capitalists,  and  professional  people,  such  as 
doctors,  county  judges,  and  ministers ;  service 
groups,  such  as  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  chamber 
of  commerce.  This  list  was  divided  among 
the  members  of  the  committee,  contacts  to  be 
personal,  where  possible,  and  the  rest  to  be 
reached  by  a  personalized  circular  letter  ex¬ 
plaining  the  aims  of  the  conference  and  inviting 
attendance,  also  stressing  that  2  days  must 
be  allowed.  It  was  emphasized  that  the  con¬ 
ference  was  purely  educational,  in  no  sense 
political. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  committee  of 
three  women  was  a  check-up  meeting  on  lists. 
Also,  definite  plans  were  made  as  to  place  for 
the  conference  and  other  necessary  details. 
This  meeting  was  attended  by  Mary  S.  Ligon, 
home  adviser  at  large  from  the  State  extension 
service. 

No  further  meetings  of  the  committee  were 
held,  but  a  constant  check  was  made  by  tele¬ 


phone,  to  substitute  and  to  make  personal 
contacts,  where  neces.sary.  The  latter  method 
was  essential  in  obtaining  organized  labor, 
management,  and  capital. 

A  circular  letter  was  sent  to  all  persons 
inteix'sted  about  3  weeks  prior  to  the  confer¬ 
ence,  giving  exact  plans.  This  was  followed 
by  “reminder  canls’’  sent  5  days  before. 

I  iiersonally  contacted  the  managers  and 
farm  i>ditors  of  the  local  metropolitan  iiapers, 
so  that  they  would  understand  the  aims  of  the 
conference.  It  was  felt,  of  course,  that  part 
of  the  value  of  the  conference  would  be  lost 
unless  the  200,000  people  who  comprise  the 
population  of  this  area  knew  of  its  broad 
objectives  which  were  to  gain  understanding 
and  eiHiperation  between  various  groups.  The 
press,  which  has  always  lieen  very  helpful, 
did  an  excellent  job  of  high-class  coverage. 

Among  the  results  which  have  already  de- 
veloiied  from  the  conference  are  the  following : 

A  teachers’  study  group  in  northern  Rock 
I.sland  County  changed  its  monthly  meetings 
from  iMMik  reports  to  discussion  meetings  on 
the  problems  facing  the  local  village  and  rural 
schools. 

A  definite  request  has  come  from  the  labor 
representatives  and  other  groups  to  train  dis¬ 
cussion  leaders  so  that  this  type  of  program 
could  be  incoriKirated  into  their  meetings. 

Repri*aentatives  from  various  women’s 
groups  are  considering  organizing  a  “Group 
Action  Council”  to  serve  as  a  coordinating 
agency  in  order  to  make  the  programs  of 
their  organizations  more  effective.  A  com¬ 
mittee  to  plan  for  this  is  to  meet  In  January. 

Two  rural  youth  groups  have  organized 
discussion  units  which  meet  monthly  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  regular  organizational  meetings. 

A  rural  pastor,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Extension  Service,  is  developing  a  rural-urban 
discussion  conference  in  northern  Ruck  Is¬ 
land  County. 

A  rural-urban  youth  conference  is  to  lie 
held  in  Moline  in  March. 


■  At  the  Massachusetts  Leaders’  4-II  Camp, 
the  discussions  centered  on  various  phases  of 
a  strong  national  defense  program  such  as 
those  concerned  with  “human  conservation,” 
and  “retriinmlng  our  mental  apparel.”  In 
Massachusetts,  there  was  also  developed  a 
splendid  technique  for  the  discussion  of  better 
citizenship  among  club  members  by  having 
them  develop  an  “account  with  the  United 
States”  with  three  columns  headed  by  “What 
I  have  received  from  the  United  States,” 
“What  I  have  repaid  to  the  United  States  to 
date,”  and  “Balancing  my  budget,”  or  “What 
I  have  decided  to  do  further  in  the  repayment 
of  my  Indebtedness  to  the  United  States.” 
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Vegetable  Growers  Push 
Marketing  in  Twin  Cities 


g  Enoouragfd  by  the  first  year’s  progress 
and  results,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
growers  are  eager  to  continue  the  Twin  City 
vegetable  marketing  program  which  was  set 
up  last  spring. 

This  vegetable  marketing  program  was  iiat- 
terned  after  that  of  the  Northeastern  States. 
It  was  made  possible  through  the  employment 
of  an  assistant  county  agent,  Ualph  V.  Back- 
strom,  who  works  in  several  counties  near  the 
Twin  Cities.  Helping  to  direct  his  efforts 
was  the  Twin  City  Vegetable  and  Potato 
Council,  also  organised  last  spring,  which  is 
made  up  of  County  Agents  K.  A.  Kirkpatrick, 
of  Hennepin  County,  as  president ;  and  Robert 
Freeman,  of  Ramsey  County,  as  secretary; 
officers  of  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  pro¬ 
ducer’s  associations,  as  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee;  and  D.  C.  Dvoracek,  State  extension 
marketing  specialist,  as  adviser. 

'The  princiiMl  objective  of  this  program  is 
to  increase  returns  to  growers  by  developing 
closer  cooperation  lietween  growers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  so  as  to  obtain  a  more  orderly  and 
efficient  sale  of  vegetables,  fruit,  and  potatoes 
produced  in  the  area. 

Promotional  and  publicity  work  to  stimu¬ 
late  increased  consumption  of  vegetables  was 
accomplished  through  radio,  newspapers, 
magazines,  cooking  schools,  demonstrations, 
letters,  and  personal  visits. 

Etflcicnt  Distribution 

By  being  Informed  on  local  market  con¬ 
ditions,  anticipated  peaks  and  surpluses, 
growers  and  distributors  were  able  to  keep 
vegetables  moving  into  consumption  areas  in 
a  more  orderly  and  efficient  manner.  Special 
merchandising  campaigns  were  atempted  so 
as  to  attain  more  effective  distribution  of 
peak  production.  Truckers  were  kept  in¬ 
formed  of  local  peaks  and  surpluses  so  that 
surpluses  could  be  movt*d  to  other  markets. 
The  Sundus  Marketing  Administration  co¬ 
operated  through  surplus  buying  and  the 
Food  .Stamp  Plan. 

Growers  believed  that  there  was  a  need 
for  marketing  machinery  to  move  more  sur¬ 
plus  vegetables  to  nonsurplus  areas  In  the 
Northwest  and  in  other  sections  where  local 
supplies  do  not  satisfy  the  demand.  A  step 
was  taken  in  that  direction  by  writing  to  and 
Interviewing  truckers  and  wholesale  dealers. 

Special  merchandising  campaigns  last  sea¬ 
son  were  the  Minnesota  Apple  Week,  in  which 
the  Northwest  Chain  Store  Council  cooper¬ 
ated,  and  Home-grown  Vegetable  Week,  with 
the  St.  Paul  Food  Stamp  Plan  cooperating. 

A  survey  was  made  for  the  Surplus  Mar¬ 


keting  Administration,  which  began  purchas¬ 
ing  on  the  Twin  City  Markets  August  IM)  and 
stopited  October  11.  During  that  time  ap¬ 
proximately  $4rt,0U0  worth  of  cabbage,  onions, 
carrots,  tomatoes,  snap  beans,  beets,  and  cel¬ 
ery  were  purchasiHl. 

Current  crop  and  market  information  was 
ladieved  to  be  necessary,  and  representative 
growers  cooperated  with  the  Minnesota  Co¬ 
operative  Reporting  Service  in  this  new  tj^pe 
of  reporting.  Growers  liked  the  reports,  as 
they  were  made  especially  with  their  prob¬ 
lems  in  mind.  Acreage  figures  were  also  ac¬ 
cumulated  for  Hennepin  and  Ramsey 
(^»untie8. 

More  standardization  and  uniformity  in 
quality  of  products  and  in  kind  and  size  of 
containers  were  urg**d.  New  types  of  pack¬ 
aging  were  demonstrated  to  the  growers. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  all  seven  of 
the  Twin  City  radio  stations  to  carry  dally 
brond<-asts  from  June  15  to  September  15, 
giving  consumers  inf(»rmation  about  vegeta¬ 
bles.  Assistant  Agent  Backstrom  visited  the 
markets  each  morning  at  5:  30  to  make  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  “best  buys”  for  the  day  and  to 
haxe  this  information  relayed  to  all  the  radio 
stations.  In  addition  to  the  daily  market 
news  bulletin,  radio  stations  featured  numer¬ 
ous  special  broadcasts. 

Radio  time  on  vegetables  totaled  approxi¬ 
mately  100  minutes  per  week,  with  an  esti¬ 
mated  value  f«ir  the  season  of  $8,500,  bnse<l 
on  commercial  time  rates.  This  publicity  was 
especially  effective  because  most  of  it  was 
worked  into  established  radio  pnigrams  of 
many  years’  standing. 

Twin  City  and  c*ounty  newspapers  also  were 
cooperative  in  presenting  information  on  veg¬ 
etables.  Twin  City  newspapers  carried  a 
daily  item  about  vegetables,  which  averagtsl 
about  1,200  column  Inches  for  the  season,  be- 
sldi‘8  frequent  pictures  and  feature  stories. 
The  Associated  Prints  sent  out  vegetable  mar¬ 
ket  releases  12  times  during  the  season,  cov¬ 
ering  the  metropolitan  dally  papers  of  the 
State.  Based  on  regular  space  rates,  news- 
pap»*r  publicity  has  been  valued  at  approxi¬ 
mately  $6,500. 

Although  there  are  no  figures  to  prove  the 
dollars  and  cents  value  of  the  publicity  to 
the  3,000  growers  In  the  Twin  City  area, 
many  comments  and  observations  indicate 
that  it  was  decidedly  helpful. 

A  consumer  education  program  for  the  win¬ 
ter  months  was  initiated  this  fall  by  developing 
a  series  of  color  slides  stressing  vegetable  buy- 
manship,  including  lessons  in  Judging  quality. 
It  is  planned  to  show  these  slides  to  women’s 
organizations. 


IMaiis  are  Iteing  made  to  enlarge  the  program 
for  next  year.  'Dvin  City  growers  agree  that 
vegetables  neetl  more  advertising,  .ind  that 
last  .vear’s  program  was  a  start  in  the  right 
direction. 

Growers,  distributors,  and  all  otliers  con¬ 
cerned  fe«*l  that  the  Minnesota  Agricultural 
Kxtensiem  Service  has  taken  an  important  step 
forward  in  its  marketing  program  by  sponsor¬ 
ing  the  vegetable  marketing  work  Inst  season. 

The  extension  marketing  spe<-iali.st  and  the 
county  agents  say  that  this  experiment  was 
an  excellent  demonstration  of  what  assistant 
county  agents  in  marketing  can  do.  '  They  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  use  of  assistant  county  agents 
has  definite  possibilities  in  helping  producers 
of  other  farm  commodities  to  understand  the 
problems  involved  in  the  more  efficient  market¬ 
ing  of  tho8(>  products  and  lend  to  itositive  ac¬ 
tion.  Such  an  extendi‘d  marketing  project 
would  tend  to  provide  a  more  bulanted  exten¬ 
sion  program  by  combining  a  more  aggressive 
attack  on  marketing  with  that  on  production 
problems. 

North  Dakota  Leaders  Discuss 
Defense 

Leaders  in  training  in  North  Dakota  heard 
one  of  the  m»>st  tailented  grouiis  of  experts 
on  international  relations  ever  to  ns.semble  in 
the  State  at  the  second  annual  leadership 
training  conference. 

'This  year’s  theme.  North  Dakota — Its  Place 
in  National  Defense  and  International  Re¬ 
lations.  embrace<l  much  of  the  current 
thinking  in  the  State  and  Nation. 

Dr.  Edvard  Hainhro.  son  of  Karl  J.  Ilambra, 
who  was  president  of  the  Norwegian  parlia¬ 
ment  at  the  time  of  the  German  invasion,  led 
the  conference  in  discussion  of  European  re¬ 
lations.  A  noted  student  in  this  field.  Dr. 
Hamhro  arrived  in  the  Unitetl  States  only 
recently  after  fieeing  Norway  last  spring  and 
living  in  England  since  then. 

Dr.  Wallace  McClure,  an  Under  Secretary 
of  State  from  Washington.  D.  C.,  discussed 
Latin-American  relations,  and  G.  V.  Fergu¬ 
son,  managing  eilitor  of  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Press,  led  the  discussion  on  Canadlan- 
American  relations. 

Prof.  S.  L.  Witman,  director  of  the  Institute 
of  Government  at  Omaha  University,  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  summarizeil  the  whole  International 
relations  picture  with  a  presentation  of  world 
affairs  In  general.  Harry  Terrell  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  policy  committee,  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
Robert  C.  Clark  of  the  Iowa  State  College 
Extension  Service;  Ursula  Hubbard  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment,  New  York  City;  and 
a  numl)er  of  outstanding  North  Dakota  lead¬ 
ers  appeared  on  the  program. 

Gov.  John  Moses,  Mrs.  Gladys  Talbott  Ed¬ 
wards  of  the  Farmers  Union,  the  Most  Rev. 
Aloysius  Muench  of  the  Fargo  Catholic  dio¬ 
cese,  W.  W.  Murrey,  president  of  the  State 
federation  of  labor,  and  many  other  leaders 
attended. 
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National  Defense — The  Farmers'  Duty 


MRS.  E.  H.  FULKS,  o  Form  Woman  of  Stone  County,  Ark. 


(  hairmaii  of  the  Stone  County  home  demonstration  committee  on  prepared¬ 
ness  in  her  own  county,  Mrs.  Fulks  has  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the 
subject  of  national  defense.  Her  conclusions  on  how  the  farmer  and  his 
family  can  contribute  to  preparedness  have  been  presented  to  the  Stone 
County  agricultural  committee,  the  county  home  demonstration  council,  and 
other  groups.  The  common  sense  in  her  suggestions  has  a  much  wider 
application  than  Stone  County  alone. 


p  It)  thinking;  of  nutional  dofoiisc,  our  first 
prubieiu  is,  perlinps,  to  determine  Just 
what  we  nieun  by  national  defense  as  related 
to  the  work-a-day  farmers  and  otlier  citizens 
of  Stone  County,  Ark.  Nutional  defens**,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  idea,  is  anything  that  niukos 
the  Nation  stronger,  tliat  protects  its  people, 
and  helps  us  to  withstand  an  enemy — whether 
that  enemy  be  an  army  or  a  snialler-than- 
usuul  income. 

We  all  know  that  lowennl  farm  incomes  are 
bound  to  develop  from  the  loss  of  our  foreign 
markets.  Hue  to  present  war  coudithms  acro.ss 
the  Atlantic,  and  across  the  Pacific,  too,  it  is 
either  imiH>ssible  to  ship  our  goods,  or  they 
could  not  be  accept***!  by  former  buyers  if 
we  could  ship  them.  England  was  one  of  our 
majtyr  markets,  and  now  the  great  danger  of 
ihipping  from  deei>-s«*a  mines,  torj)e<loes,  sub- 
inarin**s,  and  other  things  not  so  ea.sy  to 
onderstand,  makes  it  imiM>ssible  for  us  to  sell 
our  c«>tton  and  other  goods  to  this  market. 
Germany  formerly  also  purchas**d  much  cot¬ 
ton,  but  for  obvious  reasons  is  no  longer  buy¬ 
ing  from  us,  or,  more  proix*rly — we  are  not  sell¬ 
ing  to  her.  Now  you  can  readily  .see  that  if 
this  continues  we  will  lose  a  great  source  of 
our  national  income. 

We  might  look  at  the  matter  this  way,  the 
Nation  us  a  whole,  is  in  much  the  same  position 
that  you  would  be  in  if,  for  instance,  you  were 
telling  a  pound  of  butter  a  we«>k  to  your  n**igh- 
bor.  That  pound  of  butter  sold  f*»r  2.">  cents, 
the  only  cash  you  to*ik  in,  and  with  this  cash 
you  bought  a  dime’s  worth  of  sugar  and  15 
tents  w*irth  of  colTee  each  w*H'k.  Suddenly 
your  n**ighlx/r  could  no  longer  buy  the  butter 
from  you  and  there  was  no  one  else  in  the 
community  who  could  afford  to  buy  the  butter. 
Obvloinsly,  you  would  have  to  do  w’lthout  the 
sugar  and  coffee  you  had  lK*en  buying  with  the 
lncom<‘  from  the  butter ! 

HiAvever,  you  still  have  the  butter  on  hand, 
or  the  raw  cream.  For  the  sake  of  economy 
.mu  cannot  destroy  the  cream,  or  if  it  has  been 
cfaurne*],  the  butter.  What  would  you  do?  I 
tan  tell  you !  You  would  seek  ways  to  use  the 
butter  in  your  cooking  at  home.  Haven’t  you 
bous**k*H‘iK-rs,  or  homemakers,  done  that  very 
thing  many  times?  Well  the  Nation  is  trying 
to  find  ways  to  use  the  cotton  that  cannot  be 


s<ild.  In  your  own  mind  now,  can  you  not  see 
that  just  this  is  a  f<,Tm  of  defense?  Then,  too, 
(tur  leaders  are  finding  other  things  for  us  to 
plant  instead  of  the  cotton.  I’hey  are  suggest¬ 
ing  new  ways  to  use  cotton  in  the  home.  Many 
of  them  so  practical  that  it  amazes  us  that  we, 
ourselves,  have  not  thought  of  them  earlier. 
So,  it  is  that  we  must  decide  to  use  most  of  the 
••otton  grown  at  home,  either  in  things  we  make 
or  things  factories  make  for  us  and  that  we 
find  in  the  stores. 

Now  to  me,  national  defense  is  as  much  a 
IMirt  of  the  farmer’s  duty  as  it  is  the  soldier’s 
duly.  It  is  our  work  to  .so  plan  our  living  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  sell  so  much  to  get 
our  money  with  which  to  buy  other  things. 
In  other  words,  the  part  our  Stone  County 
farmers  have  to  play  in  the  national  defense 
is  to  “live  at  home’’  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
words.  Stone  County  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Nation,  just  as  each  of  us  is  a  part  of  the 
i*)unty.  We  must  so  plan  our  farming  and  our 
living  that  the  fact  of  the  predicted  lowered 
farm  incomes  will  not  hurt  us,  lower  our  living 
standards,  nor  cause  us  to  go  hungry. 

It  is  very  true  that  a  nation  is  no  stronger 
than  its  people.  And  we  cannot  be  strong  as 
a  nation  or  as  individuals  unless  we  have  the 
proi)or  food.  Whose  duty,  but  the  home¬ 
maker’s  and  the  farmer’s,  is  it  to  see  that 
we  are  properly  fed?  The  homemaker  must 
plan  her  living  so  that  it  can  be  raisetl  at  home. 
The  farmer  must  see  that  she  has  what  she 
neiHls  grown  on  the  farm.  This  is  the  essence 
of  a  llve-at-home  program.  This  can  be  done 
only  through  a  planned  program,  such  as  many 
of  us  have  carried  out  in  the  past.  This 
means  raising  and  canning  vegetables  and 
fruits  and  meats  enough  for  a  full  year’s  sup¬ 
ply,  raising  poultry  and  seeing  that  the  family 
owns  at  least  two  goo*l  milk  cows  that  will 
keep  them  in  milk  and  butter  the  year  round. 
It  means  encouraging  the  men  to  raise  their 
own  feed  and  to  build  trench  silos  for  the 
winter’s  feed  supply. 

Our  part  of  the  national  defense  is  not  only 
to  see  that  our  own  families  carry  out  this 
program  of  living  at  home  but  to  preach  it 
and  to  tell  it  at  every  community  gathering, 
whether  it  be  home  demonstration  club,  com¬ 


munity  night,  or  what-not.  Our  l€*aders  will 
st*ek  to  find  m*w  markets  for  our  products,  to 
protect  our  incomes,  and  to  help  us  in  all 
ways,  but  in  the  meantime,  we  must  help  our¬ 
selves.  We  must  live  as  happily  as  possible 
and  as  comfortably  as  possible.  We  are  for¬ 
tunate  here  in  Stone  County  that  the  garden 
is  easily  grown,  the  season  long,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  county  already  familiar  with  the 
plan  of  living-at-hoine  from  what  we  grow. 

We  must  develop  a  stronger  community 
spirit.  Petty  dlffer*>nces  must  belong  to  the 
past,  for  we  are  now  a  part  of  the  national 
plan  and  there  is  no  room  for  internal  strife, 
whether  in  club,  community  or  c*»unty.  These 
points,  then,  are  what  we  must  consider  in 
the  future. 

We  must  use  our  cotton  at  home. 

We  must  plan  our  living  so  that  we  can 
grow  practically  everything  at  home. 

We  must  not  only  practice  these  things,  but 
teach  others  to  do  the  same. 

We  must  so  plan  our  families’  meals  that 
we  will  develop  strong  bodies  and  alert  minds. 

New  Hampshire 
Discussions 

■  Total  defense,  soil  c*)nservntion,  land  use, 
assistance  to  rural  draft  boards  in  respect  to 
selective  service,  farmers’  and  homemakers’ 
work  for  ir41,  and  a  variety  of  other  topics 
came  up  for  discussion  in  the  annual  con- 
ferem-e  of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire 
Extension  Service,  December  18  to  20. 

A  panel  discussion  on  defense  and  h(‘alth  in¬ 
cluded  Harry  O.  Page,  State  commissioner  of 
public  welfare,  acting  as  chairman;  Dorothy 
G.  William.s,  extension  nutritionist,  Cornell 
University ;  Elizabeth  Murphy,  State  board  of 
education ;  Elizabeth  E.  Ellis,  New  HamiKshire 
extension  nutritionist;  and  Phillip  B.  Hearn, 
program  supervisor  of  the  Surplus  Marketing 
Administration,  as  members  of  the  panel. 
Nutrition,  better  living,  and  community  or¬ 
ganization  filled  one  afternoon  program. 

Tlie  widened  general  extension  program  of 
the  university  was  considered  with  reports  on 
radio,  photography  and  visual  aids  service, 
lecture  service,  music,  geology,  eihication,  and 
other  general  extension  activities  designed  to 
help  the  people  of  the  State. 

President  Fred  Engelhardt  of  the  University 
led  the  discussion  of  how  the  county  oflSces 
can  best  carry  on  the  general  extension  work 
along  with  the  agricultural  work.  Gen. 
Charles  F.  Bowen,  State  director  of  selective 
service,  dlscusse*!  with  the  agents  the  pro¬ 
posed  assistance  they  can  give  to  rural  draft 
boards  in  respect  to  selective  service  ques¬ 
tionnaires. 
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Let's  Talk  It  Over 


THK  riJANKFOKT  FOKUM,  of  whidi  the 
county  agent  had  a  definite  part  in  establish¬ 
ing  some  14  years  ago,  is  still  continuing  its 
activities  through  the  winter  months.  Tlie 
attendance  averages  around  1(K)  ixntple  a 
we«'k.  Tile  purpose  of  the  forum  is  to  dis¬ 
seminate  timely  information  that  affects  the 
l)eople  of  Franklin  County.  A  few  of  the 
“don’ts”  tliat  the  forum  has  foliowinl,  which 
account  for  its  successful  oiieration,  are  as 
follows :  Don’t  just  present  one  side  of  a  ques¬ 
tion.  Don’t  attempt  to  have  a  long-time  pro- 
gnim  worked  out.  Don’t  allow  the  forum  to  Ik* 
a  sectarian  group.  Don’t  enter  into  discus¬ 
sions  of  a  controversial  nature  within  the 
c'ommunity.  Don’t  suppress  free  thinking. 
Don’t  discourage  free  discussion,  by  sarcastic 
replies  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the 
forum,  and  at  all  times  respect  the  other  man’s 
viewpoint. 

The  forum  mc'ets  6  months  during  the  year 
on  every  W<*dne.sday  night  from  0  to  7 :30. 
They  have  a  30-cent  luncheon  servcnl.  The 
average  attendance  at  the  forum  in  1940  was 
from  75  to  100.  When  the  forum  first  started, 
we  used  more  of  our  local  ixH)ple  in  putting  on 
the  program,  but  since  world-wide  conditions 
have  changed  so  rapidiy  within  the  past  few 
months,  we  have  been  using  more  outside 
speakers  in  an  attempt  to  bring  before  our 
forum,  the  many  problems  which  our  society 
is  faced  with. — Robert  il.  Heath,  eounty  agri¬ 
cultural  agent,  Franklin  County,  Ky. 


If  you  are  chairman,  don’t  make  speeches  to 
your  group.  Stop  anyone  from  monopolizing 
the  time,  even  yourself. 


TO  LAUNCH  THE  A.\A  PROGRAM 
Arizona  used  discussion  grou|)s.  More  than 
1,400  p.‘rsonK  attended  the  36  junior  and  adult 
discussion  meetings  conducted  in  9  counties. 
Two  iMinel  discussions  on  “The  Effect  of 
ReclprcK-al  Trade  Agreements  on  Arizona’s 
Agriculture’’  were  held.  A  very  fine  discus¬ 
sion  took  place  the  first  evening  but  the  second 
evening  was  very  poor.  This  can  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  a  mouth  intervened  between 
the  2  meetings,  and  the  man  who  gave  the 
best  talk  the  first  evening  became  so  enthu¬ 


siastic  at  the  second  mi'cting  that  he  siwke 
fur  45  minutes.  He  did  this  iii  spite  of  re- 
ixmted  warnings  that  he  must  ctmfine  himself 
to  the  allot ttni  time.  From  this  exiM'rieiM-e,  it 
would  si‘em  that  the  chief  nsiuinmient  for 
holding  luinel  discussions  is  that  after  ade¬ 
quate  material  has  Ikwi  preimrisl  and  pre¬ 
sented  that  the  intnel  menilters  be  held  strictly 
to  the  allotted  time.  Another  thing  which  is 
necess;iry  is  that  the  panel  shall  relmarse 
some  of  the  ixtints  they  are  going  to  take  up 
lM*fore  the  meeting. — A.  B.  Ballantyne,  rural 
soeiology  upeeialint,  Arizona. 


POULTRY  AND  CITRUS  PROBLEMS  art* 
disc‘usse<l  at  regular  farmers’  meetings  in  I>os 
Angeles  County,  Calif.  To  increase*  c'ontacts 
with  old-time,  larger  ptmltry  operators  who 
fnil<>d  to  attend  general  extension  nuH'tings 
in  very  large  numlM‘rs,  yet  who  neiHletl  infor¬ 
mation,  isailtry  discussion  groiqis  in  five 
poultry  areas  have  lx*i*n  establisheel.  The/e 
groups  of  alK>ut  15  leading  iMUiltrymen  in  each 
areji  have  served  as  a  splendid  m«‘ans  of  dis- 
semiiuiting  information.  With  a  total  follow¬ 
ing  of  several  thousand  ifoultrymen  in  Ix>s 
.4ngel(>.s  County,  memlx'rs  of  the  discussion 
groufts  have  l*een  al»le  to  assist  in  spn'ading 
sound  itoultry  practices  to  every  sectieni  of  the 
county. 

These  old-time  iMuiltrymen  will  attend  dis¬ 
cussion  groiqis  regularly.  They  seldom  at¬ 
tend  the  usual  extension  niet'tings  Itecause,  as 
they  say,  lH>ginners  ask  so  many  trivhil  qtH>s- 
tions,  thus  wasting  time.  Tlie  “old-timers’’ 
nuiy  not  have  the  information,  but  will  ask  ik> 
questions  because  it  lowers  their  prestige.  A 
ftirther  wtiste  of  time  results  lK*caus»>  the  ex¬ 
tension  agent  must  «>xplain  subj«‘ct  matter  in 
detail  so  that  all  pres(>nt  understand  the 
problems. 

(bi  the  other  hand,  the  discussion  group 
nie«*tings  the  same  group  of  more  advaiiO(‘d 
]H>ultryuM‘n  will  attend  r(>gulnrly,  so  each 
month’s  discussion  can  be  built  upon  last 
month’s,  rather  than  s|iending  (Hmslderable 
time  bringing  each  im‘W  iN'rson  up  to  date. 
The  slzi*  of  the  group  permits  each  member 
to  imrticiiiate  in  the  discussion  and  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  group  are  more  uniform. 
Furthermore,  the  extension  agent  does  not  tell 
them  what  to  do  but  discuss<‘s  various  pnile 
lems  with  tbem.  Tlie  mi'etings  an*  all  dinner 
mtH*tings.  After  (*ating  together  the  gnnip 
is  very  congc*nial,  ami  the  discussion  around 
the  dinner  table  promotes  friemlship.  Thom* 
INirticiiiating  feel  that  the  time  siient  has 
lH*en  very  profltahle. 

During  193!1  four  farm  bureau  citrus  dis¬ 
cussion  groiqis  were  organized  by  the  farm 
bureau  and  Extension  Service  in  Pomona. 
Covina,  Whittier,  and  San  Fernando.  The 


puriNise  of  these  farm  bun*au  discussion 
grou|is  is  to  give  to  the  l«>ading  growers  in 
the  county  an  opportunity  to  get  together  in 
siiuill  gnnqis  for  the  puriKise  of  studying  their 
problems.  In  some  cases  tlu*y  have  lie<-onie 
action  groiqis  as  well  as  study  groiqis — C,  F. 
Cantle,  agricultural  agent,  Loh  .Angelen  County, 
Calif, 


If  you  are  chairman,  ask  questions  instead 
of  making  statements,  and  pay  attention  to 
the  answers.  Give  people  credit  for  wanting 
to  answer  questions  adequately  and  sincerely. 


A  XEWSI'APER  FORUM  on  What’s  Wrong 
with  Citrus  was  featuri*d  in  Florida  dLs- 
ciission  mi*et  i  ngs.  G  rowers  a  nd  sh!  piK*rs  wrote 
dozi*ns  of  letters  fur  this  forum,  giving  their 
ideas  of  what’s  wrong  with  citrus  and  what 
in  their  opinion  should  be  done  to  solve  the 
problem.  Then*  were  almost  as  iimiiy  opin¬ 
ions  concerning  what’s  wrong  with  citrus  as 
then*  wen*  letters  written.  A  tabulation  of 
thi‘sc  opinions  indicati*d  most  growers  and 
shipiM*rs  are  (‘onfiised  as  to  the  n*al  prublenm 
facing  the  industry.  These  letters  indicated 
the  state  of  cunfiisiou  in  the  industry  and 
stiiniilatcfl  dis4-ussion  on  what  the  major 
problems  an*.  They  gave  the  opportunity  of 
pres(*nting  facts  on  outlook,  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  cost  of  marketing,  and  the  iiossibilities 
of  n‘ducing  pnMliiction  and  marketing  costs, 
as  well  as  the  iietHl  for  csioperatlon  on  the 
iwrt  of  Isith  growers  and  shipiicrs. — D.  E. 
Timmonn,  marketing  gpeeialigt,  Florida. 


DISCUSSION  INSTITUTES  in  New  Jersey 
give  the  farm  ii»*ople  taking  luirt  the  sisitlight. 
whenever  possible.  The  plan  is  to  get  the 
local  men  and  women  to  take  the  n*siion8l- 
blllty  of  conducting  the  nM*etlngs.  A  series 
of  county-wide  m«*«*tings  has  lieen  held  in  the 
Caiie  May  County  Courthouse  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  timely  social  and  economic  topics. 
A  citiz**ns’  i-ommittee  siionsored  the  meetings. 
During  the  second  year  of  the  series,  the  total 
attendaiH'c,  as  taken  on  attendance  blanks, 
was  565  persons,  mostly  nonfarm  iiersons. 
Nine  ix*n*ent  were  farm  iii*ople.  The  meetings 
are  bi*lieved  to  have  offer»*d  citlzi*ns  opiior- 
tunity  to  gain  valuable  information  and  to 
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In  all  parts  of  the  country,  farm  people  have  been  gathering  together  with 
their  extension  agents  to  analyze  current  economic  and  social  problems. 
More  than  282,000  discussion  meetings  were  conducted  in  some  2,000  coun¬ 
ties  during  1939  by  men  and  women  extension  workers  and  620,000  local 
leaders  trained  by  them.  The  1940  figures  will  show  an  even  greater  num¬ 
ber.  Various  forms  of  discussion  technique  were  used,  principally  forums 
and  jury  panels.  Extension  agents  have  used  discussion  as  a  means  of 
acquainting  rural  people  with  agricultural  programs  and  in  stimulating  rural 
thinking,  as  shown  in  these  reports. 


preM‘iit  tli€>ir  own  views  in  helpful  discussion 
periods,  tine  meeting  n'sulteil  in  a  move  to 
geek  a  large  W.  P.  A.  proj(H*t  on  mosriuito 
control. 

Meetings  will  lie  continued  iu  11)41  under  a 
gomewliat  different  plan.  Our  ottice  is  co¬ 
operating  with  a  group  which  will  meet  sev¬ 
eral  times  at  Wihlwood.  N.  J.  Our  home 
demonstration  agent  is  now  meeting  with  our 
county  loiiiiuittiH*  to  <h*<-ide  wiiether  or  not  to 
repeat  the  county  institute  in  the  s:inie  form 
iS  iu  the  last  3  years.  My  own  efforts  are  to 
hedircK-ted  to  farmer  group  <lis<‘ussioiis  which 
ire  growing  out  of  the  work  of  our  county 
laud  usi*  coinmitti'e. — Henry  II.  White,  County 
if lieuIlH ml  nyent,  Vatn-  May,  .Y.  ./. 

A  NUTRITION  UOUND-TABLK  di-scussion 
wa.s  held  at  Reno,  Nev.,  under  the  joint 
angpic<‘s  of  the  Extension  Service  and  the 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  Division  of  the 
Xevadn  State  Boanl  of  Health.  Mrs.  Mary 
8.  Bind,  home  demonstration  leader,  was  in 
charge  of  this  conferenc-e  which  considered 
the  general  family  nutrition  prohlems  as  they 
exist  througliout  the  State.  A  nutrition 
consultant  discussed  vitamins  and  minerals 
in  connection  with  family  f»*edlng  problems 
and  general  fisid  selection.  A  member  of  the 
University  of  Nevada  faculty  discussed  the 
psychology  of  establishing  nutrition  habits. 
Each  of  these  discussions  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  round-table  conference  and  individual 
problems  and  situations  were  brought  up 
from  time  to  time.  The  nu'eting  was  at- 
temled  by  the  public  health  nurses  and  the 
Tcuneii  extension  agents  iu  the  western  part 
of  the  State. — Hellen  M.  Oillette,  hotne  dem- 
oiitration  agent  at  targe,  Nevada. 

GLEANING  DISCUSSION  MATERIAL  for 
the  mevtiug  on  How  Well  Do  We  Know  Our 
Families,  was  solved  by  getting  the  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  women  themselves.  Each 
vomun  attending  the  preceding  meeting  was 
liked  to  write  down  one  problem  or  ques¬ 
tion  that  would  coiictwn  her  family.  These 
Ratemeiits  were  tabulated  and  the  questions 
were  used  as  a  basis  for  the  family  discussion. 

Tabulating  the  300  questions  was  inter- 
eating  work.  The  results  slutwed  300  ques¬ 
tions  had  lM*en  askeil  and  07  out  of  the  300 
were  the  same.  The  majority  of  the  women 
were  inter«>sted  in  knowing  how  they  could 
arrange  their  work  to  have  more  time  to 
wad,  pursue  bobbies,  and  play  with  their 
bmllies.  The  question  as  a  whole  (Niinted  to 
definite  prohlems  in  famil.v  relations.  The 
•nalysis  of  the  questions  will  be  saved  and 
■aed  in  planning  future  problem  discussions 
ud  talks  to  lie  given  on  programs  before 
ether  grouiis  or  organizations. 


When*  could  one  find  better  material  for 
talks  and  debates  than  from  questions  like 
these:  How  can  I  get  luemliers  of  my  family 
to  do  things  without  nagging?  How  much 
money  should  a  family  of  three  spc'iid?  How 
can  I  get  my  husband  interested  in  commu¬ 
nity  affairs?  Should  I  encourage  or  discour¬ 
age  my  boy,  20  years  old,  who  wants  to  start 
farming?  How  can  I  kt*ep  my  children  home 
at  night?  This  list  of  questions  aroused  a 
great  deal  of  interest  among  people  of  other 
organizations,  particularly  the  home  eco¬ 
nomics  teachers  who  are  liolding  discussion 
groups  with  their  students. — C atherine 
Maurice,  home  demonstration  agent,  Harford 
County,  Md. 

TIMELY  TOPICS  have  been  disc'ussed  In 
the  annual  programs  of  '2~i  home  economics 
clubs  in  Madison  County.  The  presidents  of 
23  clubs  report  such  discussions  as  having 
been  very  successful,  and  17  expected  to  in¬ 
corporate  1  or  2  dlscu.ssions  in  their  programs 
for  the  following  year.  Topics  discussed 
were:  What  are  the  needs  of  our  commu¬ 
nity?  Does  iiKstallmeiit  buying  pay?  What 
are  the  problems  of  our  rural  youth?  What 
are  the  problems  of  our  .schools?  Why  don’t 
iieople  iiay  more  attention  to  fundamental 
health  practices?  What  shall  the  major 
project  be  for  the  year?  Which  is  the  better 
citizen,  the  modern  girl  or  her  grandmother? 
How  shall  we  bring  harmony  between 
brothers  and  sisters  who  are  near  the  same 
age?  How  may  we  Ikh-oiuc  more  intelligent 
buyers?  Does  budgeting  iwiy?  What  do 
liarents  do  to  their  children? — Ruth  Winter, 
home  denmnstration  agent,  Madison  County, 
Ind. 


If  you  are  chairman,  get  people  to  introduce 
themselves  and  seat  them  where  they  can  see 
each  other.  Whenever  you  can,  sit  on  same 
level  as  the  group. 


INTENSIVE  STUDY  OF  DISCUSSION 
METHOD  was  tried  out  in  Vermont  with  a 
seminar  group  of  20  selected  farm  agents, 
home  agents,  club  agents,  siiecialists,  and 
laud  use  planning  leaders.  They  gathered 
for  2  days  of  study,  practice  and  planning  in 
each  of  4  successive  mouths — September,  Oc- 
tolier,  NovemlK*r,  and  December.  Sometimes 
particiimting  were  the  educational  director  of 
the  Vermont  Farm  Bureau  and  the  State 
lecturer  of  the  Grange.  Some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  discussed  wore:  What  is  the  final  ob¬ 
jective  of  an  organized  discussion  program? 
What  is  the  practical  Immediate  objective? 
When  is  group  discussion  in  order,  when  out 
of  order?  How  can  di.scussion  be  combined 
with  lecture  and  demonstration?  How  is  dis¬ 
cussion  as  a  method  of  extension  teaching 
related  to  discussion  as  a  method  of  group 
study  and  analysis  of  its  own  problems? 
Do  the  people  need  help  in  study  of  home 
and  community  problems  in  State,  national, 
and  international  aspects?  What  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  extension  workers  to  basic 
social  and  economic  problems? 

How  can  we  strengthen  group  discussion 
programs  of  past  years?  What  problems 
have  discussion  leaders  run  into?  What  is 
the  discussion  leader’s  job?  And  what  tech¬ 
niques  work  best,  in  doing  the  job  and  coping 
with  the  problems  they  face? 

And  about  land  use  planning— how  is  group 
discussion  related  to  it?  A  cross-section  dis¬ 
cussion  group  in  every  community  to  better 
root  county  plans  and  recommendations  in  the 
thinking  of  the  people?  How  relate  discussion 
to  action?  And  how  select  and  train  local 
leaders  for  discussion?  H(/w  get  the  idea 
across  more  clearly  to  the  main  body  of  profes¬ 
sional  agricultural  workers?  What  should  be 
included  in  a  local  discussion  leader  training 
conference  program? 

Such  iu  general  were  the  questions  that  came 
up  for  discussion  as  the  leadership  passed  from 
one  group  member  to  another.  Discussion,  ap¬ 
praisal,  discussion,  appraisal,  discussion,  ap¬ 
praisal — discussion  of  problems,  appraisal  of 
leadership  and  group  participation:  such  was 
the  ortler  of  each  day. — Morris  B.  Storer, 
Northeast  Discussion  Specialist,  B.  A.  E.,  in 
charge  of  seminar. 
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Highlights  of  the  1940  Extension  Record 

Increased  Activity  in  Conservotion,  Land  Use  Planning,  Discussion,  Mattress  Making, 
Nutrition,  ond  Other  Significant  Adjustments  of  Locol  Programs  To  Meet  Current  Needs 


I  The  extension  program  during  the  past 
year  has  reflected  changes  in  the  economic 
situation  brought  about  by  the  European  war. 
Contracting  foreign  markets  and  a  rapidly 
developing  defense  program  have  necessitated 
shifting  emphasis  to  those  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  helped  to  meet  the  new  problems. 
Conservation  of  natural  resources  both  in  bet¬ 
ter  health  and  nutrition  among  farm  people 
and  in  soil  fertility  has  received  a  great  deal 
of  attention. 


The  Food  Supply 

The  food  and  nutrition  work  took  on  the 
characteristics  of  a  whole-family,  whole- 
extension  service  program.  It  was  tied  up 
closely  with  outlook,  land  use  planning,  and 
with  national  defense.  It  focusetl  attention 
on  the  low-income  group,  whoso  nutrition 
problems  are  often  deep-seated,  and  led  to 
more  effective  cooiieration  with  other  agen¬ 
cies  working  on  this  problem.  State  food 
and  fet'd  supply  committees  of  extension  spe¬ 
cialists,  sometimes  calletl  better-livliig-from- 
the-farm  committees,  functioned  in  many 
States.  The  food  supply  campaigns  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  South  Carolina  aimed  to  get  farm 
families  to  grow  7r»  percent  of  their  footl 
and  feed  needs.  The  Texas  ftsKl  campaign, 
by  correlating  all  the  extension  forces  behind 
it,  achieved  excellent  results.  School  luncht's 
increased  rapidly  with  the  availability  of  sur¬ 
plus  commodities  and  the  increased  emphasis 
on  nutrition.  Several  States  formed  school 
lunch  committees.  State  and  regional  nutri¬ 
tion  eonferences  w’ere  held  in  some  States, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  year  almost  all 
the  States  had  formed  State  nutrition  com¬ 
mittees  representing  all  agencies  interestiHl  in 
nutrition  goals. 

Programs  for  home  demonstration  clubs 
reflected  the  interest  of  farm  people  in  eco¬ 
nomic  problems.  In  health  and  in  citlxenship. 
These  clubs  also  reached  a  larger  segment  of 
rural  people  than  in  previous  years.  This 
was  exemplifled  in  New  Hampshire  where 
every  home  demonstration  agent  set  as  her 
goal  the  reaching  of  50  percent  more  women 
in  her  county. 

Discussion  groups  for  farm  youth  grew  in 
popularity,  and  a  special  interest  was  evident 
on  questions  relating  to  democracy  and  citl¬ 
xenship.  The  citizenship  ceremony  which 
took  an  imiwrtant  place  in  the  1939  and  1940 
National  4-II  Club  Camps  was  used  effectively 
in  California,  South  Carolina,  New  Mexico, 
and  other  States  during  the  past  year. 


The  niattress-niaking  program  of  1940 
which  was  carried  on  by  the  Extension  Serv¬ 
ice  in  cooperation  with  the  AA.V  ami  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration  heliMHl  approxi¬ 
mately  1,009,000  low-income  farm  families  to 


We  Keep  Our  Sleeves  Rolled  Up 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  have  had 
close  acquaintanceship  with  extension 
work  since  I  started  as  a  county  agent  in 
Montana  in  1913  and  should  know  its 
caliber,  the  record  of  accomplishment  that 
I  read  in  the  1940  extension  reports  it  truly- 
amazing.  The  new  decade  ushered  in  an 
era  of  even  more  rapid  transition  than  the 
1930’s,  requiring  quick  thinking  and  fre¬ 
quent  adjustments  in  action.  That  the 
county  extension  agents  and  local  lead¬ 
ers — men  and  women — responded  ably  to 
the  accelerated  tempo  of  requirements  is 
reflected  in  the  record  for  1940. 

If  I  were  to  generalize  on  one  extension 
talk  that  I  believe  will  be  most  important 
this  year,  I  would  say:  Help  farm  people 
to  understand  quickly  and  intelligently  the 
passing  scene  and  to  take  the  action  best 
fitted  to  cope  with  the  situation.  The  year 
1941  may  be  a  crucial  one  in  the  history  of 
our  country  and  may  challenge  more  than 
ever  before  our  abilities  and  our  stamina. 

After  reviewing  the  extension  record  for 
1940,  I  am  confident  that  the  educational 
arm  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  State  land-grant  col¬ 
leges  has  its  sleeve  rolled  up  and  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  and  far-reaching  to  con¬ 
tend  with  whatever  service  it  is  called  upon 
to  perform. 

M.  L.  WILSON, 
Director  of  Extension  Work. 


obtain  surplus  cotton  from  which  to  make 
mattresses  tor  tlielr  own  use.  More  than 
12,000  communities,  first  in  the  South,  later 
in  other  sections,  established  mattress-mak¬ 
ing  centers  where  extension  agents  and  vol¬ 
unteer  local  leaders  gave  Instruction  in  mat¬ 
tress  making.  This  effective  contact  with 
low-income  farmers  has  helpcnl  many  of  the 
families  make  a  start  toward  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  level  of  living  with  the  help  of  an 
extension  worker. 


Land  us(>  planning  carried  on  intensively 
in  1.540  counties  has  st*rved  to  f«M*us  attention 
on  the  princiiml  problems  of  the  county.  More 
than  125,000  farm  men  and  wonien  served  on 
State,  county,  or  community  planning  com. 
mittees.  In  gathering  together  all  the  avail¬ 
able  inforinatlou  on  their  local  situation,  in 
making  up  the  land-use  maps,  in  studying  the 
living  conditions  of  these  land  types  in  their 
own  locality,  they  have  acquired  a  better  un- 
derstanding  of  economic  and  social  problems. 

Soil  conservation  Is  one  of  the  problems 
often  bnuight  up  by  land-use  committees,  and 
much  is  being  done  to  hold  the  soil  and 
maintain  its  fertility. 

Grasses  Save  the  Soil 

As  a  r(>sult  of  the  coordinnte<l  efforts  of 
the  AAA  and  the  Extension  Service,  pasture 
improvement  practices  involving  the  use  of 
lime,  phosidiate,  and  the  planting  of  adapted 
grass  and  legume  mixtures  have  lH*en  widely 
adopttHl  by  farmers.  Increas(*s  of  100  percent 
or  more  in  the  us(>  of  lime  annually  are  re- 
port«Hl  in  a  majority  of  the  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi  during  1940. 

Ranchers  and  farmers  in  17  States  of  the 
Western  On*nt  Plains  anui  utilizid  the  AA.V 
program  eff«‘ctively  in  restoring  grass  to  the 
range,  conserving  water,  and  controlling  wind 
erosion.  In  1939  over  25..500,000  acres  of 
range  land  were  resecsled  by  national  reseed¬ 
ing  practices,  and  21,000  earth  dams  and  res¬ 
ervoirs  were  built.  For  retarding  water 
run-off  and  controlling  erosion,  8  million  feet 
of  spreader  terraces  were  constructed. 

There  has  also  been  a  marke<l  increase  in 
the  new  see<Iings  of  annual  ntid  perennial 
legumes  and  grasses,  the  AAA  recently  re¬ 
porting  41,429,053  acres  of  new  seedings 
under  the  program  in  1939.  Green  manure 
and  cover  crops  were  aided  by  the  AA.V 
program  and  encouraged  through  Extension 
agencies,  with  a  total  of  25,933,710  acres 
planted  under  the  AAA  program  in  1939. 

Nearly  5,810,000  farmers  cooperated  in  the 
AAA  program  in  1939,  representing  78  per- 
eent  of  the  total  cropland  in  the  United 
States.  It  Is  estimated  that  more  than  6.000.- 
000  farmers  took  part  In  the  1940  agricultural 
conservation  program. 

The  emphasis  given  to  conservation  and 
sound  land  use  has  been  an  important  factor 
in  arousing  the  interest  of  farm  peoide  in 
forestry  problems.  In  some  counties  the  work 
of  land  use  planning  committees  has  led  to 
the  revision  of  county  extension  programs  so 
as  to  give  more  attention  to  forestry  needs. 
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In  stnilyiiig  local  situations  fanners  have 
pluHl  a  clearer  uiulerstandlng  of  conditions 
and  of  llie  imiHirtunt  place  that  forestry  may 
l)old  in  the  broad-gaugml  program  for  land 
one  adjustments. 

Land  use  planning  and  survey  data  coutirm 
tbe  existing  newl  for  the  reforestation  of  large 
areas  of  lower  grade  farm  land.  Forest  tree 
planting  for  tlmlK*r  production  and  other  pur¬ 
poses  continues  on  an  increased  scale  and  is 
being  stimulated  by  AAA  forest  tree  planting 
pracths-s  and  benefit  payments. 

Home-Made  Homes 

Etteiisioii  agents  have  been  instrumental  in 
rreating  interest  in  the  use  of  home-grown 
tlmb«‘r  for  farm  building  purposes,  and  much 
has  Imsmi  ac-complished  in  States  actively  pur- 
niing  this  work 

The  C.  W.  A.  rural  housing  survey  taken 
in  1934  .'ITi  was  used  to  a  greater  extent  during 
IMO  than  in  past  years  because  farm  people 
are  lte<-oming  mon*  consc-ious  of  the  need  for 
Improving  rural  lumsing. 

In  areas  where  lumlter  and  stones  are  avail¬ 
able.  farm  famili(‘s  have  been  demonstrating 
to  each  other  that  n  good  farmhouse  can  be 
bailt  with  very  little  (‘ash  expenditure,  if  one 
takes  the  trouble  of  coll(H‘ting  the  available 
materials  from  the  farm  and  is  interested 
Miongh  to  obtain  help  on  the  knowledge  and 
skills  n-finired  for  home  building.  The  Kx- 
tension  Service  in  Arkansas  trained  a  group 
of  young  men  on  how  to  build  stone  founda¬ 
tions,  and  they,  acting  ns  leaders,  conducted 
detannst  rut  ions  wherever  farmers  were  int(*r- 
«ted  in  this  phase*  of  rural  housing  iraprove- 
■ent. 

With  farmers  often  liearing  the  brunt  of  tax 
payiiK'iits  in  rural  areas,  farm  groups  have 
been  cncouragtHl  to  pr(>pnre  tax  maps  in  ord(‘r 
to  discover  overhsiktHi  properties,  and  to  reai>- 
pnise  farm  lands  on  the  tinsis  of  actual  Valin'S 
tnd  of  curnmt  and  future  income  possibilities. 
They  have  made  studies  of  possible  improve¬ 
ments  in  l(H‘al  government  and  services  to 
meet  shifting  economic  nmls,  perhaps  through 
(onoeiitrating  on  es.s(*ntlnl  servitjes  and  elim¬ 
inating  those  which  prove  to  lie  nones.sential. 
DetailtsI  utt(‘ntlon  has  been  given  to  many  of 
those  economic  and  social  problems,  often  as- 
mciated  with  tenancy,  which  tend  to  depress 
many  rural  areas. 

Planninff  for  the  Community 

In  1940,  a  major  effort  was  made  to  assist 
|rou|is  of  farm  men  and  women  in  the  con- 
•Idemtlon  of  community  problems,  such  as 
relocation  of  roads,  schools,  and  isolated  farm 
fainili(>s,  and  to  dt'cide  on  steps  to  be  taken. 

Women  who  are  on  community,  county,  and 
Stale  land  use  planning  committees  have  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  basic  data  relating  to 
family  living  expenditures  and  tbe  value  of 
home-produc(*d  fcxxl,  fuel,  and  housing.  Such 
data  has  throwm  light  on  the  farm  family 


living  problems  that  needed  to  be  attnck(‘d  at 
once,  such  as  rural  housing,  expansion  of 
rural  eh'ctrlfication,  and  how  hou.sehold  equiii- 
ment  could  be  obtained  to  lessen  the  labor  of 
the  homemakers. 

Maine  conductcHl  a  “level  of  living"  study 
to  obtain  {lertinent  family  living  data  and 
thus  helped  farm  people  become  aware  of  iK*r- 
tinent  problems.  Fourt(H>n  (M)untii?s  under- 
t(K>k  the  study,  and  the  ri'sults  listed  the 
following  problems  as  most  inixsirtant :  Ex¬ 
pansion  of  electricity,  running  water,  im- 
proviMl  roads,  bathr<Mims,  and  eff-the-farm 
employment. 

An  increasing  number  of  farm  families 
made  their  farm  and  home  tinancial  plans  to¬ 
gether  and  recorded  exisMidltures  so  that  ad¬ 
justments  and  changes  for  the  mxt  year 
could  be  liased  on  facts.  Preliminary  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  numlier  of  farmers  keeping  ac- 
(Miunts  or  cost-of-productlon  records  are  well 
above  a  hundrinl  thousand. 

Older  4-H  Club  members  have  a.s.sunied  the 
responsibility  for  a.s.sisting  in  making  the 
yearly  family  financial  plans,  k(*eping  the 
ni'cessary  records,  and  the  analysis  of  the 
r(H‘ords  as  a  liasis  for  the  next  year’s  i»lan 
through  family  councils. 

Extension  workers  also  tisik  a  prominent 
part  during  1940  in  assisting  cooperative 
grouiis,  representing  close  to  a  million  farm¬ 
ers,  to  maintain  sound  business  management 
in  the  sale  of  a  third  of  a  billion  dollars  worth 
of  crops  and  livestix'k,  and  in  the  purchase 
of  suppli(*s  in  excess  of  W)  million  dollars. 
They  have  helped  an  additional  .TiO.OOO  indi¬ 
vidual  farmers  in  their  marketing  prohiems 
in  the  sale  or  purchase  of  l-'iO  miilion  doilars 
worth  of  farm  prtKluce  and  supplies. 

And,  to  meet  the  swiftiy  (‘hanging  require¬ 
ments  of  a  developing  national  defense  pro¬ 
gram,  of  the  nils  and  downs  of  llvesto(‘k  and 
crop  production,  and  of  the  cyclical  shifts  in 
employm(*nt  and  industrial  activity,  sp(H‘ial 
efforts  have  b(H*n  made  during  the  jrast  year  to 
keep  farmers  abreast  of  shifts  in  current 
(l(>mund,  (‘hanges  in  prices  of  farm  products 
and  supplies,  and  stocks  available  for  market. 
Emphasis  has  also  been  placed  on  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  demand  and  siipiily  for  the  period 
when  the  1949  crops  and  llve8tot‘k  may  lie 
exi)et‘te(l  to  reach  the  market. 


County  Agents  Honored 

Recognition  for  unusual  records  of  service 
was  given  to  57  county  agents  from  20  States 
by  their  fellow  members  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  County  Agrl(‘ultural  Agents  at 
their  annual  meeting  in  Chicago.  Each  re- 
(?elved  a  distinguished  servi(»  award  diploma 
at  the  annual  banquet.  These  men  were  rec¬ 
ommended  for  the  award  by  their  own  State 
association  on  a  written  record  of  their 
service  and  achievement  in  their  home 
counties. 

This  is  the  third  year  such  awards  have 
been  given  and  about  130  agents  have  re- 


ceiv(Hl  them.  Those  honored  this  year  are: 
C.  F.  Lund  and  B.  S.  Hinkle,  Arkansas;  Ray¬ 
mond  E.  Wing,  Connecticut ;  Alden  E. 
Snyder,  B.  W.  Tillman,  and  F.  J.  Blackburn, 
Illinois;  LeRoy  Hoffman,  Stewart  Learning, 
and  J.  A.  Wood,  Indiana ;  Dark  Oifrlnga, 
Emmett  C.  (lardner,  Leslie  J.  Nickle,  and 
Ijcwis  riager,  Iowa ;  Preston  O.  Hale,  i'.  E. 
Lynes.s,  and  Gihi.  W.  Sldwell,  Kansas; 
H.  S.  Long,  W.  R.  Reynolds,  P.  R.  Watlington, 
H.  J.  Hayes,  and  J.  F.  Graham,  Kentucky ; 
Charles  Eastman,  Maine;  Francis  C.  Smith, 
Massachusetts. 

H.  J.  Lurkins  and  Carl  Knopf,  Michigan; 
Robert  Freeman,  Willis  I^awson,  C.  G.  Gaylord 
and  Raymond  Aune,  Minnesota ;  J.  F.  Pur- 
Imugh,  G.  E.  Scheldt,  tind  Geo.  Kellogg,  Ne¬ 
braska  ;  W.  Ross  Wilson,  New  Hamp.shire ;  Carl 
Biltbee,  Harold  S.  Ward,  C.  C.  Caldwell,  O.  L. 
Cunningham,  R.  W.  Munger,  and  W.  S.  Barn¬ 
hart,  Ohio;  Ira  Hollar,  L.  I.  Bennett,  W.  E. 
Baker,  and  Fred  Ahrberg,  Oklahoma ;  A.  W. 
Palm,  South  Dakota ;  W.  H.  Uiichurch,  Henry 
L.  Alsmeyer,  IV.  S.  Millington,  C.  C.  Jobson, 
A.  L.  Edmiaston,  J.  C.  Patterson,  O.  P.  Grif¬ 
fin,  and  Elmo  V.  C(K»k,  Texas;  Ar(‘hie  L. 
Christiansen,  Utah;  I.  M.  Ingham,  Washing¬ 
ton  ;  G.  F.  Baumelster,  H.  G.  Seyforth,  and 
Harvey  J.  Weavers,  Wisconsin. 

The  new  officers  eliicted  for  the  coming  year 
are:  President,  E.  V.  Ryall,  Kenosha,  IVis. ; 
vice  president,  J.  M.  Thomason,  Forrest  City, 
Ark.;  and  secretary-treasurer,  C.  C.  Keller, 
Springfield,  Mo. 

Also  el(?cted  to  the  hoard  of  directors  of  the 
as.soclation  are  the  following  four  regional 
representatives:  W.  K.  Delaplane,  Wabash, 
Ind.,  north-central  region;  E.  D.  Beck,  Alice, 
Ttx.,  southern  region ;  E.  G.  Ferguson,  Chi¬ 
nook,  Mont.,  western  region ;  and  Leo  Hayes, 
Wampsville,  N.  Y.,  eastern  region. 


Round  Table  on  Round  Tables 

A  feature  of  the  Maine  Annual  Conference 
late  in  January  was  an  hour  of  open  discus¬ 
sion  on  DLscusslon — what  g(MKl  is  it?  and 
W’hen  is  it  good?  under  the  leadership  of  the 
regional  dis(‘Ussion  siiecialist  from  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economiisi.  After  two  20- 
minute  statements  by  a  farm  man  and  a  farm 
woman  on  How  should  the  extension  program 
be  determined?  the  meeting  broke  up  into 
eight  groups  of  seven  or  eight  each  for  an 
hour’s  discussion  of  that  same  subj(*ct  under 
leaders  selected  from  the  agent  and  specialist 
staff. 

After  lunch,  the  group  secretaries  made  up  a 
panel  with  the  two  farm  spokesmen  to  pool 
the  ideas  of  the  eight  groups  and  prime  a  con¬ 
tinuing  open  forum  discussion  on  the  same 
subject.  A  backward  glance  finished  off  the 
day  with  an  analysis  of  the  problems,  and  an 
intensive  study  of  the  job  and  method  of 
discussion  leadership. 
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Books  For  Everyone  in 
Shannon  County,  Mo. 


H  Nino  hundred  itorsons,  young  and  old,  in 
the  hills  of  Shannon  County,  Mo.,  are  r**;:- 
ular  iiatrons  of  a  4,000-volunie  county  library 
that  has  gniwn  in  4  years  fn/m  the  idoneering 
efforts  of  a  few  rural  women  ImndtHl  togotlM?r 
in  lioine  wonomios  extension  clulw.  This  li¬ 
brary  system  now  iiKdudes  s»*ven  community 
libraries,  a  reiiair  unit,  and  a  lMM>k  truck  serv¬ 
ing  all  parts  of  the  county  once  a  month. 

All  this  had  its  beginning  early  in  1937  when 
the  Winona  Home  Ecom.inics  Extenshui  Club 
established  a  small  library  for  the  benefit  of 
the  local  community.  First  housed  in  a  corner 
of  the  town  ball  and  later  in  a  small  building 
made  with  h)gs  from  a  historical  pioiM*er  home, 
this  library  attracteil  wide  interest  and  en- 
courag<“d  three  additional  clulw  to  start  simi¬ 
lar  pn.Jects. 

The  very  iM*xt  year,  the  Shannon  County 
Council  of  Hume  Ektinomh's  Kxtension  Clubs, 
meeting  at  Emineiw'e,  the  county  seat,  decided 
to  work  toward  the  objective  of  having  com¬ 
munity  libraries  in  all  the  communities  rei>- 
resented.  At  that  time  there  were  but  four 
clubs  in  the  county,  and  their  presidents  con¬ 
stituted  the  ijersonnel  of  the  county  couiadi. 

Following  the  action  taken  by  the  county 
council  of  the  women’s  clul»s,  tlie  library  move¬ 
ment  was  approved  by  the  county  extension 
board  as  a  part  of  the  <»flicial  plan  of  work  for 
1939.  With  the  help  of  the  ctyunty  agent’s  ofli*^* 
and  that  of  the  Ktate  home  demonstration 
staff,  the  clubs  ma<le  rapid  progress  in  this 
phase  of  their  work  during  1939.  Reports 


made  at  their  county  achievement  day  in  Ccto- 
lier  that  year  revrahsl  that  all  of  the  four  clubs 
had  develo|M‘d  community  libraries  that  had 
IxHHtme  lM>th  |M>pular  and  useful. 

The  original  unit  at  Wiiuaui  had  adde«l  matiy 
more  IsMtks,  ami  the  service  had  grown  in 
|M>pularity.  At  llirch  Tree  an  abandoned 
ehur(‘h  building  had  bi‘en  rt'paired  and  used 
to  house  books  collected  by  club  meml>ers  and 
their  friends.  At  Shannondale,  when*  the 
Evangelical  Chun'h  maintains  a  community 
house,  tlie  ministiT,  Vinc«*nt  W.  llucher,  turned 
over  his  study  for  use  as  a  library.  At 
Eminemt*,  the  wAiiity  seat.  Win.  A.  French, 
t/zark  |Mtet  ami  publisher,  gave  the  ust‘  of  his 
front  ofliet*  which  still  is  us(>d  hy  the  head¬ 
quarters  unit  of  the  eoiinty  library  system. 

So  gr«‘at,  in  fact,  had  lieen  the  biMiefits  in 
tlH>se  four  communities  that  then*  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  that  an  effort  should  bi*  iiUKle  to 
d(‘velop  the  library  movement  on  a  county¬ 
wide  basis.  To  devise  ways  and  im‘uns  of 
doing  this,  a  ciAiiinittee  was  apiiointed,  includ¬ 
ing  two  n*pn*sentativ»*s  fmm  eac*h  of  the  four 
communities.  This  committee  contacted  the 
county  court,  the  county  extension  lionnl,  hx-al 
and  State  represmitatives  of  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Servict*,  and  the  State  and  district 
offices  of  the  Work  Fnijeets  Administrath.ii. 

Agaiti  the  county  extension  Ixtard  m-ordial 
its  aiqiroval  of  this  work  at  its  annual  meeting 
on  November  10, 1939,  and  adopted  at  this  time, 
as  a  iiart  of  the  county  plan  of  work  for  1940. 
a  proiMvsal  to  make  library  serA’ict*  available 


to  as  many  communities  as  |M>ssible.  From  this 
point  the  pnigress  of  the  movement  was  rapid. 

A  county  library  lioard  was  eUs  iefl  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  8,  IIMO.  Soi/n  after  that  date,  the 
Extension  Service  lM>gan  the  educational  work 
leading  to  the  organization  of  several  addi¬ 
tional  home  economics  extension  clubs.  The 
county  court  and  the  county  supiTiiiteiident  of 
sclHMtls  aiqtroved  the  use  id  some  $;100  ot 
<*ounty  school  moiM>y  for  the  purchasi'  of  books 
leeommended  for  supplementary  reading  by 
the  State  ediicationul  deimrtment.  Tlie  Work 
Frojects  .\dniinistration  agn‘ed  to  come  in  with 
1,000  IxMiks  and  funds  fur  the  library  |iay  roll 
as  stsin  as  the  local  iieople  could  raise  funds 
for  housing,  supplies,  book  truck,  and  travd. 

All  requir(‘m(‘nts  wen*  met  by  midsummer; 
ami  the  coo|jerutivc  ngnH*inent  b«*tw«s*n  local 
Slate,  and  Fetleral  grou|is  went  into  full  effect, 
including  oi)(*ration  of  the  IsMik  truck,  early  ia 
SeiMemlH*r.  Additiiainl  braia-h  libraries  hare 
U*c*n  established  in  communities  wlu*re  newly 
organiztHl  home  economics  (‘xtensiun  clulw  now 
carry  the  n*sponsibility  of  local  s|Ninsorship  at 
Heslel,  Summerville,  and  Round  Spring.  Even 
more  rect*iitly  orgunizc*<l.  a  group  of  rural 
women  at  Montier  ex|M*(*t  simai  to  establish 
the  eighth  unit  in  the  county  lihrary  system. 

The  iMipularity  of  this  service  is  atti*8ted  by 
Mrs.  tieorgia  McDaniel,  county  lihnirian,  who 
8uia*rvises  the  work  from  county  headquarters 
and  also  makes  the  nmnds  of  the  county  each 
month  in  the  Issik  truck.  There  are  now 
more  than  900  aiqiroviKl  Isirrowers'  cards  in 
regular  use,  in  addition  to  325  imid  member- 
shifis  in  the  county  library  ass«x*intion.  Book 
circulation  by  the  end  of  September  IWO 
had  grown  to  more  than  2,000  volumes  per 
month.  The  Issik  truck,  carrying  from  300  to 
500  iMHiks.  (‘overs  a  283-mile  circuit  each  mouth, 
servicing  borrowers  at  various  brunch  libraries, 
(country  stor(>s,  schcxils,  and  other  aiqiointed 
centers. 

Most  significant  in  this  developni<*nt,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  State  home  demonstration  staff 
and  County  Agent  Roliert  L.  Bridges.  Is  the 
harmony  with  which  local  groups  have  worked 
tog(*ther,  first  establishing  four  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  library  units,  impulurizing  the  idea  of 
library  service,  and  finally  winning  the  co- 
o|ieration  of  outside  agencies  inter(*sted  in  this 
miHle  of  (•ducation. 

During  the  y(*ar  1940,  after  3  years  of  sound 
growth  through  local  Initiative,  this  frame 
work  for  a  county-wide  library  system  at- 
tract(*d  the  attention  of  the  Work  Projects 
Administration  and  bec'ame  the  nucleus  of  a 
county  library  demonstration. 

Under  this  new  arrungemetit,  the  local  [leople 
finance  the  housing  fur  headquarters  and 
bram'h  llbrarii*s,  all  necessary  supplies,  and 
the  book  truck  and  its  maintenance.  The 
Work  Projects  Administration  pays  the  library 
supervisor  and  clerks,  the  repair  workers,  and 
the  driver  of  the  book  truck.  The  individual 
last  mentioned  Is  on  the  road  not  more  than 
4  days  a  month  and  works  at  other  times  as 
a  cataloger  and  clerk. 

And  thus  the  work  goes  on — a  thoroughly 
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I  ^dnocmlic  educational  service  reaching  out  to 
tlie  nio>(  remote  communities  of  the  county 
plooeeri'il.  sustained,  and  exi«nded  by  the  home 
((onouiies  extension  clubs.  More  than  2,200 
of  tbes<-  clubs  are  now  at  work  in  Missouri, 
with  4r).4MlO  rural  women  striving  to  make 
fomniunity  dreams  come  true. 

Tbes«'  organizations  sismsor  4-11  Clnt>s  and 
nise  money  to  st*nd  cininty  champions  to  State 
ind  National  contests.  They  organize  Bible 
orhools.  singing  schools,  l»ands,  and  orchestras. 
Xhe.v  conduct  lMs»k  reviews  and  establislj  issik 
iDil  magazine  exchanges. 

lhe.v  set  in  motion  recreational  and  social 
irtivitU-s  to  Interest  the  young  iK*ople.  They 
lold  picnics,  (larties,  flsh  fries,  meetings,  and 
tears  in  wliich  young  and  old  take  part.  They 
organize  health  clinics,  enlisting  the  help  of 
physicians  and  nnrs(>s  in  campaigns  to  im¬ 


munize  children  against  contagions  disrmses. 

They  buy  land  for  parks  and  playgrounds, 
Jater  adding  the  nect‘ssjiry  equipment  and 
improvements.  Tliey  improve  lutrks,  roadsides, 
schools,  chim'hes,  and  other  community  cen¬ 
ters.  They  bring  altont  the  building  of  new 
churches,  community  houses,  telephone  lines, 
and  libraries. 

They  contribute  annually  to  a  loan  fund  for 
rural  students  at  the  State  university.  They 
send  f<K>d  and  clothing  to  orphanages  and  old 
p(*oples’  homes.  Thi>y  are  continually  helping 
the  sick  and  unfortunate  in  their  own  com- 
inunities.  It  is  reiwrltnl  by  one  club  in  the 
Ozark  hills  of  Missouri  that  a  meinlM>r  past 
tiO  years  of  age  walked  and  hitch-hiked  5  miles 
and  back  one  cold  winter  day  to  help  make 
warm  mittens  for  the  children  of  ••iMM>r” 
families. 


Youth  Can  Understand  Their  Problems 


H  Wlien  .voung  men  and  women  from  farm 

and  ••Ity  met  to  talk  over  their  proldems 
irouiMl  the  talde,  intelligent  analysis  was 
am>m|uinie<l  by  tolerance,  reisirts  Newton  W. 
Gaines,  extension  rnrai  srtciologist  in  Ne¬ 
braska.  A  group  of  these  youth  assembled 
in  Onuilia  to  explore  their  common  interests 
and  to  discuss  the  future  for  young  ireople 
lirlag  in  a  modern  world. 

The  2-day  ('onfenmet*  was  siamsorwl  by  the 
Extension  Uural  Youth  Organization  and  the 
Omaha  Junior  ClinmlM‘r  of  Commerce.  The 
Banau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
United  States  Dei«rrtment  of  Agriculture,  fur- 
Diaherl  the  discussion  leadership.  While  the 
ronferer*s  senserl  diffi<‘ult  days  ahead,  they 
faced  the  future  with  confidence  and  without 
fear.  After  the  2-day  conference  was  over, 
they  deinaudtHl  a  later  meeting.  As  they  said, 
"We  Just  oimmuhI  up  our  real  itroblems.  An¬ 
other  2  dtiys  Jtnd  we’ll  really  get  at  some 
mggestions  on  stdutions.” 

In  this  first  rural-urltan  uu'eting  of  youth 
a  wide  group  of  interests  was  represented: 
organizisl  Itilsir,  Itusiness  groups,  law  students 
fnrni  the  I’niversity  of  Omaha  and  Creighton 
University,  tin*  Y’.  W,  C.  A.,  the  Y,  M.  C.  A., 
the  National  Youth  Administration,  the 
W,  I*.  A.,  tlie  Farm  Buretiu  Federation,  the 
ranners  Union,  and  the  Grange  contributeil 
Toices  in  tlie  conference.  Catholic  and  Prot- 
ertant  cliun-hes  were  represiuitetl.  Enthusi- 
inn.  fun,  and  gmsl  feeling  permeated  the 
diacussion.  The  tolerant  open-mindedness  of 
the  young  isstple  tlieiuselves  hel|ied  them  to 
ippronch  their  problems  with  mutual  under- 
atanding  and  frank  expres.sion.  This  group 
of  young  iieople  around  2r»  years  of  age  took 
for  grantiHl  that  their  problems  were  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  complexities  of  modern  living 
and  welcomecl  the  opportunity  to  talk  them 
over. 

No  prcjiared  outline  was  used  at  the  con¬ 
ference  and  questions  discussed  ranged  over 


a  wide  variety  of  sut)j»ft.s.  Here  are  some 
of  tin*  problems  atqH'nring :  Big  mac-hinery  and 
tiig  farming;  the  replaciunent  of  men  by 
women  in  many  imsitions;  adjustment  of 
supply  to  demand  ;  and  control  of  agricultural 
output  as  industry  controls  its  iiroduction; 
the  establishment  of  an  educational  system 
which  will  enable  youth  to  u.se  its  creative 
ixiwers  in  suitable  jobs;  the  relationship  of 
lalKtr  organizations  to  farm  organizations  and 
the  wisdom  of  thedr  ciMiperation ;  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantage's  of  more  direct 
channels  fr<»m  producer  to  con.sumer;  reasons 
for  the  iMtgging  down  of  onr  (*conomie  system. 
The'ii  came  such  questions  as  these:  Is  our 
standard  of  living  too  high?  Is  youth  taught 
to  live  on  such  a  high  standard  that  he  re- 
fu.ses  to  undertake  the  estal)lishment  of  a 
home  on  a  meager  income?  Is  our  educational 
system  resjionsible  for  a  fw'ling  among  young 
IM'ople  that  “white-collar"  jobs  hold  better 
pntsiH'cts  than  “overall”  jobs?  ( It  was  clearly 
brought  out  that  while  our  educational  system 
left  this  impression,  the  opposite  is  true.) 
How  can  youth  live  a  useful,  well-rounded  life 
and  wliat  does  tlds  include?  Is  denux'racy 
itself  worth  iK‘ri)etunting?  (No  voice  ques- 
tioiHHl  the  desirability  and  nwessity  of 
denuKTacy  for  our  future  well-being.) 

Tliey  dls<  us.se<l  the  scarcity  of  jobs  and  the 
confusions  in  our  tK'onomic  system,  deciding 
that  the  system  itself  does  not  belong  to  any 
siieclal  group  of  people  but  to  the  whole  people. 
The  examination  of  the  workings  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  system  Iwl  them  to  suggest  that  it  is 
not  quite  the  “bugalKio"  they  first  had  thought, 
and  that  it  simply  has  to  do  with  the  function 
of  exchange  of  goods  proiluceil. 

There  were  a  few  adult  oliservers  present 
but  the  conference  itself  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  youth.  No  one  attempteil  to  manage 
their  thinking  or  their  expression  and  ob¬ 
servers  were  impressed  by  the  procedure  in 
discussion,  both  democratic  and  efficient,  which 


these  young  iKHiple  worked  out  as  they  went 
along. 

It  was  po.ssibly  of  greatest  significance  that 
tlie  dis4‘ussion  toward  the  end  turiuHl  to  an 
analysis  of  the  meaning  of  siK'ial  contribu¬ 
tions  in  a  denuK-nicy.  One  youth  suggested 
that  young  iieople  have  lH*en  taught  to  get 
ahead  b.v  walking  over  tlie  shoulders  of  their 
fellows,  and  tliat  the  time  has  come  when 
.siK'ial  resiHUisibility  ought  to  be  the  criterion 
for  success  in  living.  They  dwided  that 
everyone  should  1h‘  traiiunl  to  make  a  social 
contribution. 

They  sjMike  of  a  spiritual  conception  to 
wlilch  people  give  tbeni.selves ;  they  said  for 
most  IM'ople  it  was  more  than  physical  attain¬ 
ment.  Whether  they  liki'd  or  not,  these  young 
pi'ople  kiii'w  that  they  were  living  in  times  of 
revolntionary  character.  They  said  until  men 
and  women  are  able  to  use  their  intelligence  in 
straightening  out  this  youth  problem  tlu'y  will 
1k'  living  in  a  state  of  confusion  and  unrest. 
If  youth  and  adults  will  begin  to  do  some 
tliinking  and  take  some  action,  there  nw'd  lie 
no  .voutli  problems,  they  concluded. 

Tax  Facts 

The  fact  that  the  assessed  value  of  Iowa 
farm  land  has  little  relationship  to  sale  value 
and  productivity,  and  always  Is  near  a  prede¬ 
termined  township  average,  was  revealed  in 
the  findings  of  :i0  county  agricultural  planning 
committees,  reports  Boland  WellM>rn,  an  Iowa 
State  f’ollege  economist.  Where  there  were 
wide  differences  in  the  quality  of  land,  good 
land  lK)re  less  of  the  tax  burden  than  ixMir  land, 
in  proportion  to  income-producing  capacity. 

Where  good  land  was  assessed  at  40  to  6.") 
IM'rcent  of  its  sale  value,  poor  land  in  some 
cases  was  as.sesse<l  as  much  as  000  iK'rceiit. 

High-value  lands  in  northern  Iowa  were 
nnder-asses'-ed  in  comitarison  to  iKMir-quality 
land  in  southern  Iowa. 

IfAva  county  agrii'nltural  planning  commit¬ 
tees  cooperated  with  the  State  tax  commi.ssion 
in  working  out  pro«'e<lures  for  the  <levelopmeut 
of  uniform  as.ses.sments  througlmut  the  State. 
They  also  are  making  maps  showing  assess¬ 
ment  variation  on  every  40  acres  for  their 
comities,  and  are  working  out  what  they  con¬ 
sider  to  1m'  equitable  ranges  in  assessments  for 
different  soil  typi's  and  different  land  uses  in 
tlie  counties. 

■  In  Puerto  Rico,  material  on  citizenship 
training  has  been  miim'ograpbed  in  Spanish 
for  the  use  of  4-II  Cluli  members.  A. 
Rodriguez  Geigel,  Director  of  Extension, 
states  “Here  in  Puerto  Rico,  we  have  started 
at  the  bottom,  by  teaching  first  municipal 
government  and  the  significance  of  the  ballot 
in  a  demor-racy.  Every  clnb  member  must 
carry  on  this  work  ns  an  integral  part  of  his 
work  .  .  .  The  goal  Is  to  shift  from  municipal 
government  to  State  government  and  then  to 
National  Government,  including  a  disc'ussion 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Constitution.” 
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New  Jersey  Plants  Lever  Tree 


M  New  Jersey’s  10,000  4-H  Chib  members 
liaid  tribute  to  the  late  A.  F.  Lever,  the 
man  who  helped  make  their  work  possible, 
when  they  inauKiirated  the  first  4-11  grove 
to  be  planted  in  his  memory.  A  young  reil 
gum  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  Lever  at  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C.,  was  set  out  ns  the  initial  planting 
in  the  grove,  with  an  impressive  et*remony 
in  which  club  members  partidiiated  as  one  of 
the  high  lights  of  the  second  annual  4-H 
Club  Day  at  Rutgers  University,  October  5. 

The  Garden  State  took  the  lead  in  following 
a  suggestion  made  by  M.  L.  Wilson,  Director 
of  Extension,  that  trees  from  the  estate  be 
planted  by  4-H  groups  of  the  country  in  honor 
of  Mr.  Lever’s  efforts  as  coauthor  with  Hoke 
Smith  of  the  bill  establishing  Extension  Serv¬ 
ice  work  in  land-grant  colleges.  A  lover  of 
trees  himself,  Mr.  Lever  had  large  numlH*rs  of 
them  planted  on  the  grounds  about  bis  home, 
among  them  many  handsome  specimens  of 
oaks. 

New  Jersey’s  grove  will  consist  largely  of 
red  oaks,  trees  native  to  almost  all  parts  of 
the  State,  with  a  tree  being  planted  each  year 
by  young  4-H  Club  nature  lovers.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  tree-planting  ceremony  will 
become  a  tradition  to  be  followed  by  club 
meml»ers  until  a  thriving  grove  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.  A  plot  of  ground  for  the  planting 
has  been  definitely  set  aside  by  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  near  the  entrance  to  its  stadium,  and 
in  the  years  that  lie  ahead  it  undoubtedly  will 
become  a  familiar  landmark. 

Charles  E.  Potter,  field  agent  of  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service,  jounieyed  to  New  Brunswick 
to  congratulate  an  enthusiastic  4-H  contin¬ 
gent  upon  its  recognition  of  the  value  of  tree 
planting  and  conservation,  and  to  join  in  its 
tribute  to  a  true  pioneer.  The  tree  planting 
•ceremony,  planned  by  club  members  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Kenneth  W.  Ingwalson,  State 
leader  of  4-H  work ;  and  E.  L.  St'ovell,  New 
Jersey’s  extension  forester,  embraced  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  every  county  in  which  there  is 
a  club  program — 20  in  all.  They  were  led 
by  the  State’s  four  delegates  to  the  1940  Na¬ 
tional  Encampment,  Ruth  Beatty,  of  Stewarts- 
vllle,  Lillian  Tindall,  of  Trenton,  William  H. 
*V.  Davis,  of  Somerville,  and  William  M.  Pat¬ 
erson,  of  Freehold. 

And  now  for  a  brief  glimiise  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  itself.  October  5  was  a  perfect  autumn 
■day.  And  the  spirits  of  2,fi00  4-H  Club  girls 
and  boys  ran  high  as  they  paid  their  second 
annual  visit  to  the  Rutgers  campus.  After 
the  morning’s  program  and  a  picnic  lunch 
under  trees  arched  with  reds,  browns,  and 
dusty-yellows,  the  4-H  grove  planting  took 
place.  Music  by  a  group  of  4-H  Club  musi¬ 
cians  gave  it  a  rousing,  happy  send-off,  which 
carried  over  into  the  group  singing  of  God 
Bless  America — probably  beard  many  miles 
from  the  Rutgers  Stadium!  Mr.  Potter’s 


greetings  on  ladialf  of  the  Washington  office 
followed,  and  then  came  the  actual  planting. 

A  large  four-leaf  clover,  some  !10  feet  across 
at  its  widi^st  point,  had  Ihhmi  outlined  on  the 
site  of  the  grove  a  short  time  l)efore  the  cere¬ 
mony,  and  it  was  effectively  used  in  empha¬ 
sizing  the  significance  of  4-H  Club  work.  A 
groiip  of  10  club  meml)ers  stood  in  each  of  tbe 
four  leaficts,  luptained  by  a  Washington  En¬ 
campment  delegate,  and  every  one  of  the  40 
iKiys  and  girls  carried  a  box  of  soil  brought 
from  his  respective  county.  The  four  leaves 
of  the  clover  were  designated,  of  course,  ks 
head,  heart,  hands,  and  health. 

At  a  given  signal,  the  leader  of  the  first 
group  stepped  forward  as  she  and  the  county 
delegates  in  her  group  pledged  their  heads  to 
“clearer  thinking”  with  the  “sincere  wish  that 
the  head  or  crown  of  this  tree  reach  ever  up¬ 
ward  toward  the  stars  and  increase  in  grace 
and  beauty.”  Then,  in  single  file,  each  boy 
and  girl  walkcHl  to  the  tip  of  the  clover  stem, 
where  the  tree  had  been  plaeetl  in  its  hole, 
ready  for  planting,  and  poured  his  Imx  of  soil 
into  the  excavation. 


I  The  following  film  strips  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  Extension  Service  in  co- 
oiieratlon  with  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Forest  Servic-e,  and  the  Bureaus  of  Animal 
Industry,  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine, 
and  Plant  Industry.  The  film  strips  may  be 
purchased  at  the  prlt'es  indicated,  from  Photo 
Lab.  Inc.,  3825  Georgia  Avenue  NW.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  At  the  same  time  order  and 
remittance  are  sent  to  the  above  firm,  a  copy 
of  the  order  should  be  sent  to  the  Extension 
Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  requesting  authorization  to  make  pur¬ 
chase.  Blanks  for  this  purpose  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  ui)on  request  to  the  Extension  Service. 
Mimeograidied  lecture  notes  for  use  with  each 
film  strip  will  be  supplied  by  the  Extension 
Service. 

Series  588.  Frozen  Food  Lockert  and  Your 
Food  Bupply. — This  series  supplements  Animal 
Husbandry  16.  Cold-Storage  Lockers  for  Pre- 
ser^’ing  Farm-I)ress(>d  Meat  and  Miscellaneous 
Extension  Publication  47,  Storage  of  Fnilts 
and  Vegetables  in  Community  Freezer  Lockers. 
63  frames,  55  cents. 

SerU*s  589.  The  European  Com  Borer  and 
it»  Control. — Supplements  Farmers’  Bulletin 
1548,  The  European  Com  Borer;  its  Present 
Status  and  Methods  of  Control,  and  Depart¬ 
ment  Bulletin  1476,  A  Progress  Report  on  the 
Investigations  of  the  European  Cora  Borer; 
and  illustrates  the  distribution,  life  history. 


The  same  ceremony  was  followed  by  the 
next  group,  which  pledged  hearts  to  “greater 
loyalty”  and  the  hoiie  that  the  “heartwood  ef 
this  tree  will  be  strong  and  remain  ever  loyal 
to  its"  head  and  roots.” 

The  third  group  pledged  hands  to  “larger 
service”  with  the  wish  that  “the  nsds  of  this 
tree  will  take  and  maintain  firm  grip  upon 
this  giMHl  toiisoil,  securing  its  safe  anchorage 
throughout  its  long  life.” 

The  group  representing  the  fourth  H— 
Health — concludetl  the  donation  of  .soil  to  the 
tree  ns  it  phnlged  its  health  to  “better  living” 
and  expressed  the  belief  that  “this  tree  will 
enjoy  a  long  and  useful  life  symiMtIic  of  all 
the  hoiK*  that  Mr.  Lever  held  for  agricultural 
extension  work.” 

As  this  part  of  the  ceremony  drew  to  a 
close,  the  four  Washington  deh'gates  made 
the  formal  presentation  of  the  A.  F.  Lever 
memorial  tree  to  Rutgers  “as  a  token  of  all 
the  univ€*rslty  has  done  for  us  through  its 
Extension  Service.”  It  was  accepted  by  Dr. 
Robert  C.  Clothier,  president  of  Rutgers.  A 
musical  version  of  Joyce  Kilmer’s  celebrated 
Trees  —supposedly  inspired  by  an  old  oak  in 
New  Brunswick — sung  by  Evelyn  Davis,  of 
Somerville,  and  the  familiar  Song  of  the  Open 
Country,  brought  an  inspiring  ceremony  to  a 
fitting  conclusion. 


character  of  injury,  and  control  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Corn  Borer.  52  frames,  55  cents. 

Series  590.  Boil  and  Water  ConHerration 
in  New  York  State. — Illustrates  both  faulty 
farm  practices  that  lead  to  soil  and  water 
losses  and  progress  made  in  the  adoption  of 
such  practices  on  New  York  farms  as  will  tend 
to  conserve  these  resources.  It  envisions  co¬ 
ordinated  land  use  by  groups  of  farms  within 
watersheds.  49  frames,  50  cents. 

St*ries  593.  More  Abundant  Wildlife.— 
Illustrates  the  manner  in  which  AAA  farm 
programs  contribute  to  the  care,  protection, 
conservation,  and  restoration  of  wildlife.  73 
frames,  60  cents. 

Series  594.  Stepping  Out  in  Cotton.— 
Shows  ways  to  use  some  of  the  many  new  and 
interesting  kinds  of  cottons  in  dresses,  coats, 
and  other  kinds  of  clothes  for  women  and 
girls.  It  also  shows  the  full-fashioned  hose 
designed  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Elconomics  to 
utilize  American-grown  cotton.  31  frames,  50 
cents. 

Series  595.  Southern  Pines  Pag. — Shows 
by  contrasted  views  the  results  of  farming  tim¬ 
ber  as  a  crop.  Timber  growing  is  now  a  major 
industry  in  the  South  because  timber  is  in 
demand,  requires  only  little  attention  or  ex¬ 
pense  to  grow,  and  gives  good  money  returns 
on  the  investment.  Supplements  story  told  in 
publication.  Southern  Pines  Pay,  Miscellaneous 
Publication  357.  50  frames,  50  cents. 


New  and  Revised  Film  Strips 
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Series  507.  Tree  Planting  for  Soil  Con- 
fgnatiaii  in  the  Central  Hardwood  Areas. — 
gbows  how  the  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in 
tjie  central  hardwood  area  of  the  Ohio  Valley, 
eroded  and  valueless  liecause  of  unwise  culti- 
Tttlon,  cjm  be  made  profitable  through  refor- 
(gtation  and  wise  mnnagement.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  detailed,  step-by-step  process  of 
transplanting  nursery  stock.  48  frames  50 
cents. 

Series  598.  Tree  Planting  bg  SC8 — CCC 
Ctmp»  the  Central  Ilardirood  Area. — Illus¬ 
trates  principally  in  detail  the  process  of 
transplanting  nursery  stock  selected  to  suit 
given  site  conditions.  1‘ianting  crews  of  SCS 
and  CCXJ  Camps  are  shown  at  work  in  this 
reciainiing  eroded  and  unproductive  land  in 
tlie  central  hardwood  area  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 
©  frames,  50  cents. 


Revisions 

The  following  series  have  been  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date.  Users  of  the  illustrated 
lectures  should  be  sure  that  they  have  the 
latest  revision,  thus  making  use  of  the  latest 
knowledge  the  Department  has  to  offer.  Old 
film  strips  and  lecture  notes  should  be  dis¬ 
carded  to  avoid  conflicts. 

Series  iiO.  Production  of  Alfalfa  East  of 
the  9otli  Meridian. — Supplements  Farmers’ 
Bulletins  1722,  Growing  Alfalfa,  and  1839,  The 
Uses  of  Alfalfa,  and  illustrates  the  value  and 
production  of  alfalfa.  48  frames,  50  cents. 

Series  41.  Tgpes  and  Breeds  of  Beef  and 
Dual-Purpose  Cattle. — Supplements  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  612,  Breeds  of  Beef  Cattle.  39  frames, 
50  cents. 


Have  You  Read? 


Rnral  America  Lights  Up,  by  Harry  Slattery, 
I  142  pp.  Washington,  D.  C.  National  Home 

^  Library  Foundation. 

g  Claude  R.  Wickard,  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  in  a  recent  si)eech  before  members  of 
j  an  REA  cooperative  at  Cassopolis,  Mich.,  said : 

“.  .  .  10  years  ago  I  doubt  if  any  person 
iu  this  great  crowd  would  have  thought  it 
possible  that  thousands  and  thousands  of  miles 
of  electric  lines  would  soon  reach  out  to  bring 
light  and  imwer  to  American  farm  homes  .  .  . 
let  today  this  is  occurring.  The  change  is 
truly  amazing." 

How  this  amazing  change  was  brought 
about,  and  why  it  became  essential  to  help 
bring  it  about,  is  told  iu  simple,  forceful  lan¬ 
guage  by  Harry  Slattery,  Administrator  of 
Rural  Ehftrlflcatlon  Administration,  in  his 
uew  book.  Rural  America  Lights  Up. 

There  is  probably  no  one  in  the  country  bet¬ 
ter  qualified  to  tell  the  fascinating  story  of  the 
aetamiirphosis  of  rural  electrification  than  the 
author,  who  for  many  years  has  Ikhui  a  loader 
in  the  people’s  cause.  Just  as  he  fought  for  the 
conservation  and  development  of  our  national 
resources,  he  is  now  developing  rural  electrl- 
Iration,  which  is  as  important  to  our  national 
welfare  as  it  is  to  our  rural  population. 

There  have  been  more  rural  electric  lines 
built  within  the  past  5  years  of  the  REA’s  ex¬ 
istence  than  in  the  entire  previous  history  of 
the  electrical  Industry.  But,  the  present  com- 
pnratively  cheap  p(»wer  enjoyed  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  farm  ireople  did  not  “Just 
happen.”  First  the  demand  at  the  farmers  for 
service  roused  the  utilities  from  their  snug 
.  klbemations  in  the  w’armth  of  thickly  settled 
areas,  where  they  lived  on  the  honey  of  high 
profits.  They  yawnecl,  and  even  stretched  a 
little,  but  the  efforts  were  too  much — and  too 
short-lived  to  accomplish  much. 

The  REA’s  first  efforts  were  full  of  awkward 
difficulties.  Legal  barriers,  like  barbed-wire 


entanglements,  hampered  its  cooperative  bor- 
lowers.  The  problems  of  bringing  down  costs, 
while  developing  a  substantial  type  of  con¬ 
struction,  tested  the  mettle  of  its  engineers. 
The  story  of  how  these,  and  dozens  of  other 
perplexing  problems  have  been  ironed  out  is 
of  interest  to  every  one  concerned  with  devel¬ 
opments  of  benefits  to  the  country  at  large. 

How  farmers  on  REA  “self-help”  projects, 
who  had  despaired  of  ever  obtaining  electricity, 
are  now  cutting  their  own  poles,  digging  post 
holes  and  getting  service  by  means  of  their 
own  efforts,  is  reminiscent  of  American  pioneer 
days.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  them  and  the 
remarkable  programs  they  have  worked  out  to 
help  themselves  and  to  save  money,  by  means 
of  group  purchasing  of  appliances. 

A  survey  made  within  the  past  year  showed 
3,500  industrial  users  on  the  lines  of  395  REA 
cooperatives.  Classification  revealed  115  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  enterprises,  which  Included  a 
r!uml»er  of  products  essential  to  our  national 
defense. 

Rural  America  Lights  Up  answers  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  the  public  has  been  asking  in  a  way 
that  all  can  understand. — M.  L.  Wilson,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Extension  Work. 

Discussion  Reference  List 

Tlie  following  are  some  of  the  bibliographies 
and  reference  lists  of  Inexpc  i  jive  pamphlets 
and  other  material  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
discussion  groups: 

American  Council  on  Public  Affairs.  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Economic  Defense.  Total  Defense. 
15  pp.  1940.  American  Council  On  Public 
Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bingham,  A.  M.,  compiler.  America’s  Role 
in  the  World,  a  reading  list.  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Journal,  vol.  29,  pp.  139-140.  May  1940. 
Published  by  National  Education  Association, 
1201  10th  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Burke,  A.  J.  Some  current  references  on 
edm-ation  in  a  democracy.  New  York  State 
Teachers’  Association,  152  Washington  Ave., 
Albany,  N.  Y.  (Minmographed.) 

Caniegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peai-e.  Division  of  Intercourse  and  Educa¬ 
tion.  Handbook  for  Discussion  Leaders, 
America’s  Problems  us  Affected  by  Inter¬ 
national  Relations.  Edited  by  U.  P.  Hubbard. 
112  pp.  ItHO.  Camt>gie  Endowment  for  Inter¬ 
national  Peace,  700  Jackson  Place  NW.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Matthews,  M.  A.,  compiler.  Education  for 
World  Peace,  The  study  and  teaching  of  Inter¬ 
national  relations,  select  list  of  books,  iiam- 
phlets  and  pericxllcal  articles,  with  annota¬ 
tions.  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace.  Rending  list  No.  33,  revised  1937. 

Matthews,  M.  A.,  compiler.  Peace  Educa¬ 
tion.  Select  list  of  references  on  international 
frlend.ship  for  the  u.se  of  teachers,  students, 
and  study  groups.  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace.  Reading  list  No.  38,  24 
pp.  1939. 

Matthews,  M.  A.,  compiler.  Youth  Move¬ 
ment.  List  of  works  on  the  youth  movement, 
with  selected  references  on  student  societies, 
and  some  accounts  of  youth-serving  organiza¬ 
tions.  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace.  Rending  list  No.  19,  rev.  13  pp.  1940. 

Gaffney,  M.  W.  Student  Forums  in  Demo¬ 
cratic  Education.  Social  education,  vol.  4,  pp. 
168-169,  March  1940.  E.  H.  Hunt,  editor. 
Published  by  American  Book  Co.,  88  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Education  Association.  Education 
for  the  Common  Defense,  Twentieth  Observ¬ 
ance,  American  Education  Week,  November 
10  16.  31  pp.  1940.  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  1201  16th  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sycour,  A.  E.,  compiler.  Education  Geared 
to  Democracy’s  Needs.  A  selected  reading 
list.  Wilson  Bulletin,  vol.  13,  pp.  401-3.  Feb¬ 
ruary  1939.  Published  by  H.  W.  Wilson  Co., 
950-972  University  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Timmons,  W.  M.  Decisions  and  Attitudes 
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THEY  SAY 


Today 


To  Preserve  the  American 
Way  of  Life 

“The  first  World  War  injurwl  our  entire 
national  economy,  and  no  industry  was  hit 
harder  than  agriculture.  But  out  of  the  trou¬ 
bles  of  farmers  grew  a  better  realization  of 
what  must  be  done  to  help  make  democracy 
effective.  Farmers  found  that  they  must  or¬ 
ganize  and  work  together.  To  some  this  may 
have  seemed  a  slow  process,  but  out  tif  it, 
among  other  things,  have  emerged  national 
farm  programs  for  agriculture.  Them*  pro¬ 
grams  are  built  from  the  bottom  up. 

“Nowadays,  the  second  World  War  is  hav¬ 
ing  an  injurious  effect  upon  our  economy  and 
tile  economy  of  the  world.  But  out  of  this 
war  alrt>ady  has  emerged  a  clearer  realization 
of  the  value  of  democracy  and  the  danger  to 
it  from  unbridled  force  and  aggression.  Using 
the  democratic  processes,  this  Nation  is  arm¬ 
ing  to  preserve  freedom  and  to  see  to  it  that 
the  enslavement  of  millions  of  human  Isdiigs 
will  pass  like  the  nightmare  that  it  is. 

“In  this  effort  to  meet  the  threat  to  our 
liberty,  the  Nation  can  count  uism  your  or¬ 
ganization  and  farmers  everywhere.  In  a 
time  of  crisis,  America  knows  it  can  deinuid 
upon  the  men  who  live  upon  the  land.  It  has 
betMi  so  in  the  past,  it  is  so  now,  and  it  will  he 
so  in  the  future. 

“To  rearm  effectively,  however,  means  more 
than  men  and  munlti«ins.  It  means  an  (H)uita- 
ble  distribution  of  the  wealth  from  our  un¬ 
paralleled  material  resources,  help  for  the 
underprivileged,  sectirity  for  workers  and 
farmers,  and  whatever  else  that  is  necessary 
to  keep  democracy  a  dynamic  force.” — Pre»i- 
dcut  Rooserrlt  in  to  the  Amehmn 

Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Deeetnber  10,  19)0. 


Industry,  Labor,  and 
Agriculture 

Everybody  is  thinking  now  in  terms  of  de¬ 
fense.  It  is  high  time.  Rather  t«N)  Aaguely, 
hut  still  sincerely,  men  in  all  walks  are  indi¬ 
cating  a  recognition  that  the  ctuitral  and  most 
precious  thing  we  want  to  defend  is  de- 
moc-racy.  In  that  work  we  wrap  up  the  l)e8t 
values  of  the  still-living  American  dream. 

And  that  is  indeed  what  we  do  have  to 
defend.  It  really  requires  defense.  Defense 
of  It  really  requires  unity.  Unity  requires 
sound  bases. 

The  great  wLsh  for  effective  national  unity 
is  a  natural  reaction  to  the  things  in  the 
world  which  threaten  both  our  material  na¬ 
tional  interests  and  our  philosophy  of  freedom. 

The  challenge  of  totalitarianism  constitutes 
the  emergency  aspect  of  the  “national  unity" 


need.  Even  this,  however,  has  two  vital 
phases.  The  first  Is  the  nect'sslty  of  pulling 
together  so  as  to  organize  with  the  maximum 
.si)eed  the  maximum  of  she«*r  military  defense. 
Tlie  second,  which  involves  l<M»king  bej’ond 
planes,  tanks,  guns,  ships,  and  mei-hnnized 
infantry  divisions,  cHUH‘i‘rns  the  deeper 
challenge  of  totalitarianism  to  democracy  in 
this  country  or  anywhere. 

That  challenge  has  to  do  with  the  work¬ 
ability  of  free  institutions  in  the  modern  world. 
The  esst'iice  of  the  HC<*usation  of  totalitarian 
tbcHtrists  and  pnictitioners  against  the  de¬ 
mocracies  is  that  the  democracies  are  inca¬ 
pable  of  achieving  enough  voluntary  unity 
among  their  groiqts  to  solve  problems  that 
an*  natioiuil  in  scoim*.  The  task  of  defense  it- 
s»*lf,  therefon*,  must  u«*<‘<*ssarily  include  the 
meeting  of  this  underlying  challenge  as  well 
as  the  pnqm  ration  of  a  rnui  incuts. 

I>M(king  at  the  whole  thing  broadly,  with 
any  degn*e  of  historic  perspective,  the  need 
for  achieving  griNiter  national  unity  appears 
not  as  something  that  has  been  created  by  the 
second  World  War  but  as  something  that 
existed,  regardless  of  tlie  war,  that  has  be<*n 
made  more  dt*siK*mtely  urgent  by  the  war,  ami 
that  therefore  must  Im>  d«‘alt  with  at  a  greatly 
accelerated  pact*. 

.\meri<‘n  has  tended  to  be  divitled  by  certain 
ftirces  of  the  industrial  ag**.  One  of  the  broad¬ 
est  asiMfts  of  division  has  bt***!!  that  lN‘twe(*n 
city  and  coiintr}*.  It  is  a  division  wliieh  is 
familiar  in  history  from  the  time  when  men 
lM>gnn  to  “settle."  It  has  played  a  large  part, 
if  not  indtHtl  a  determining  ixirt,  in  destroying 
civilizations  in  the  |iast ;  it  could  play  a 
similar  jinrt  in  destroying  our  kind  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  today. 

In  other  words,  “imbalance”  between  agri¬ 
culture  and  industry,  alsiut  which  in  recent 
y(‘ars  we  have  bi***!!  hearing  so  much,  and 
about  which  I  intend  to  say  more  later,  has 
existi*<l  before  and.  not  being  remedied,  has 
bei'ii  ruimtus.  And  the  rt'al  significamv  of 
the  (‘(implex  agricultural  programs  that  .\mer- 
i(;a  has  lieen  going  in  for  is  that,  however  im- 
perf(*ct,  they  represent  the  first  attenqit  in 
history  by  a  great  nation  like  ours  to  ch(‘ck 
the  drift  toward  complete  submergence  of 
agriculture  before  it  is  too  lati? — not  as  a  mere 
military  policy  but  as  a  matter  of  preserving 
our  system.  If  this  could  he  understood,  the 
attitudes  of  millions  of  city  pi'ople  toward  the 
farm  programs  would  be  much  more  construc¬ 
tive. 

I  shall  not  develop  that  further,  but  shall 
simply  say  it  is  imperative  that  the  rural- 
urban  chasm  in  America  b(*  bridged.  This  in- 
volv(‘s  primarily  a  more  thoughtful  appr(*cla- 
tlon  by  city  people,  city  “interests,"  and  city 
institutions,  including  the  press,  of  the  vital 
significance  of  balanc(>d  urban-rural  life  in  a 
society  that  wants  to  stay  (*apitalistic  (based 
on  private  property)  and  that  wants  to  stay 
free. — U’.  B’.  Wanmaek.  rice  prenident,  De» 
ifoinen  Register  and  Tribune,  in  address  be¬ 
fore  Ameriean  Fann  Bureau  Federation, 
Deeetnber  11,  19)0. 


AMONG 


Ourselves 


■  t’HARLE.S'  L.  EASTMAN,  author  of  the 
article  in  this  issue  on  the  use  of  color  slides, 
was  one  of  those*  who  received  a  distinguished 
service  award  from  the  National  .VssoclatioD 
of  County  Agricultural  Agents  this  year. 
“With  15%  years  of  distinguished  service  in 
Androscoggin  and  Sagadahoc  Counties,  he 
richly  d(*servt*s  this  award.”  writes  Clarence  A 
Day,  extension  t*ditor  in  Maine. 


■  J.  M.  NAriER,  author  of  the  article. 
Where  to  Aiqily  the  EfTort,  has  served,  with 
the  ex(vption  of  a  short  p(*ri<Kl  in  the  early 
tw(*nties,  continuously  as  a  county  agent  in 
South  Carolina  sin(?e  July  1, 11118.  He  has  lieen 
in  (me  county,  Darlington,  siisv  .August  1, 1914. 
so  he  knows  the  county  ug(*nt  angh*.  Given 
t(*m|siniry  leave  of  nbs(*nce  from  his  duties  as 
county  agi*nt  to  h(*a(l  up  the  AAA  iHlucational 
work  in  South  Carolina,  he  lists  as  assets  the 
fact  that  h(‘  has  “lM*(*n  through  the  mill"  and 
fairly  familiar  with  farm  comlitinns  in  the 
Stab*.  Mr.  Napier  told  the  story  of  the  South 
Can/iina  bssl  and  fi*ed  survey  to  an  .\AA  con¬ 
ference  of  district  ag(*nts  which  met  recently 
in  Washington. 


■  MRS.  MYRTLE  FCLKS,  author  of  the 
article.  National  I^‘fense — The  Farmer's  Duty, 
has  lieen  a  nu'inlier  of  the  Fl(‘asant  Grove 
Home  D(*monst  ration  Cluh  ever  siis-e  it  was 
organized  0  y(*ars  ago.  She  is  a  real  farm 
woman  ami  kis'iis  accurate  records  of  her  flock 
of  175  English  White  L(*ghorns.  She  flgur(*d  a 
net  profit  of  $.'100  last  year  which  she  spent  in 
home  impnivement.  She  finds  time  to  raise  a 
large  garden  and  this  |mst  y(*ar  canned  600 
quarts  of  fruits,  vegetabl(*s,  and  meats  for  the 
family  of  3,  her  husband,  and  13-.v(>ar  old  son, 
Travis,  who  is  a  4-II  Club  in(*mls*r.  She  is 
president -(*U*ct  of  the  Stom*  County,  Ark.. 
Holm*  Demonstration  Coum-il  . 


■  MRS.  MILDRED  WELLMAN,  author  of 
Rural-Urlmn  Conference  Brings  Ri'sults,  has 
ls'(*n  home  d(*m(instmtion  agent  in  Ris'k  Island 
County.  III.,  since  Septemls*r  1.5,  KKIC.  A  grad¬ 
uate  nt  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  she  taught 
for  several  years  in  Iowa  liefore  coining  to 
Illinois  and  making  a  name  for  herself  as  an 
cnerg(*tic  and  efficient  agent. 


■  JACK  SHELTON,  formerly  State  agricul¬ 
tural  agent  and  vice  director  of  the  Texas 
Exl(*nsion  Service,  has  accepted  the  position 
of  general  ag(*nt  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin¬ 
istration  in  Houston,  Tex. 


■  JOHN  BRADFORD,  well  known  among 
extension  agents  for  his  work  in  training  local 
recreation  leaders,  died  December  8  after  a 
brief  illness.  He  trained  recreation  leaders  in 
every  State  in  the  Union,  working  closely  with 
the  Extension  Service  and  with  other  public 
and  private  agencies.  His  work  in  this  field 
will  he  sadly  missed. ' 
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Using  the  Review 

Your  ratra  copy  of  the  October  Extension 
SnviCE  Hctiew  has  been  recelvetl  and  turned 
over  to  tlie  lottil  stump  plan  office.  We  are 
nslns  every  means  we  can  think  of  to  indnci> 
the  inerchuiits  to  push  surplus  commodities  so 
that  the  sales  from  cash  sources  may  also  in¬ 
crease.  Any  idea  ns  to  how  to  do  this  Jolt 
hel|)s.  The  story  entitled  “Use  «if  Surplus  Com- 
nsMlities  StreiiKthens  Healtli  Uefens(>'’  hel|ts 
make  the  grocers  want  to  get  on  the  “band 
wagon.”  The  picture  shows  what  others  are 
doing  and  how  they  are  doing  It. — E.  V.  RynU, 
tgrirultural  agent,  Kenanha  County,  Wi«. 

In  Favor  of  4-H 

I  was  interestwl  in  Mr.  Clayton’s  article  in 
the  NovendM>r  Hexiew  on  factors  CTtntributiug 
to  4  H  success.  I  ugrtH*  with  all  the  things 
he  says  in  bis  nrticie,  nuire  or  less,  Itut  in 
reading  it  I  was  stimulated  to  tidnk  of  s<ime 
of  the  other  signiflcunt  a8|te<-ts  of  4-H  Club 
work  wliieh  it  seems  to  m(>  coiitriituttHi  to  its 
auccess. 

I  linx'e  iHtt  the  time  right  now  to  write  out 
in  detail  th(‘se  different  istiiits;  but,  first  of 
ail,  I  would  say  tliat  club  work  is  iis.vch<dogi- 
ctlly  Hiiind  in  that  it  pnividt's  learning  sitna- 
tioiis  which  are  actually  a  iNirt  of  life  ex- 
perieiH-e  uihI  is  n«>t  in  any  way  an  artificial 
lalsiratory  situation  nr  pure  theory. 

I  think  it  is  socially  signiflcunt  bettiuse  of 
the  way  in  which  the  program  is  an  actual 
part  of  the  community  life  and  minds  the 
neeils  of  the  isniple  who  imrticipate.  I  think 
the  pntgnim  is  in-onomically  worth  while  In*- 
raiiKi*  it  is  an  actual  enterprise  and  not  the 
sort  which  mendy  has  young  iteople  nuiking 
articles  for  the  pnrposi*  of  winning  a  temiae 
rar)’  award.  Its  moral  and  cliaructer-building 
importance  Is  inevitably  constructive,  since 
out  of  the  assiK-iations  cetitering  around 
work,  play,  and  other  activities,  character  is 
developed. 

From  another  isiint  of  view  I  think  the 
pntgratn  is  iiolitically  opisirtune  in  that  more 
than  a  tnillion  young  tnen  and  woineii  of 
adolescent  age  are  etigageil  in  kinds  of  ac- 

ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Nortlieastern  Dairy  Cotifereiice  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Philadelphia,  Pu.,  March  4-,'t. 

Eastern  Htatt‘S  Regional  ConfenMice,  New 
York,  N.  Y..  March  5-7. 

Soutliwestern  Exposition  atid  Fat  Stis'k  Show, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Marcli  7-14. 

Texas  and  Southwi*stern  Cattle  Raisers  Asso¬ 
ciation  (iTul)  Atinnal  Convention,  San  An- 
toido,  Tex.,  .March  18-20. 

Western  Arts  Conx'ention,  Chicago,  III., 
Theme — lluniaidzing  the  Arts  for  Service 
in  Contemporary  Life,  March  19-23. 

National  4-H  Club  Camp,  Washitigtoti,  D.  C., 
June  18-25. 

Atuericatt  Home  Economics  Assm'iation  An¬ 
nual  Melding,  Chicago,  III.,  June  22-26. 


This  is  a  place  where  agents  are  invited  to 
express  their  ideas  and  opinions  about  any¬ 
thing  which  seems  important  to  them.  Those 
things  which  please,  bother,  or  help  one 
agent  in  his  work  are  just  the  things  which 
prove  valuable  to  other  agents. 


tivitii‘s  which  give  them  a  simse  of  ownership 
and  Interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  communities 
of  which  they  are  a  imrt.  Radical  movements 
rarely  develop  from  among  iMHiple  who  own 
something  and  liux-e  a  resil'd  interest  in  the 
country  in  which  they  live. — Robert  O.  Pouter, 
Adrinorg  Serriee,  Menilt- Palmer  Sehool,  De¬ 
troit,  Mieh. 

Getting  Consumer  Cooperation 

Consumer  inlucation  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  producer’s  efforts.  Otherwise  the  pro¬ 
ducer  may  not  receive  reimbursement  propor¬ 
tionate  to  his  efforts.  This  has  been  found 
I'speclally  true  in  the  case  of  the  production  of 
iiuality  eggs  in  Montana,  wtiere  producers 
have  bi*en  slow  to  adopt  methoils  which  will 
iT'sult  in  priKluction  of  high  quality  eggs.  Nor 
can  they  be  blamidl,  because  many  times  about 
the  only  thing  they  get  out  of  their  efforts  is 
the  iN>rsi>nal  satisfaction  of  a  job  well  done. 
Storekiriiers  declare  they  cannot  afford  to  pay 
priHliK'ers  on  the  basis  of  grade  since  con¬ 
sumers  will  not  pay  more  for  a  quality 
proiluct. 

On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  difficult  to 
reach  consumers.  Meidings  for  consumers  are 
IMMirly  attendeil,  and  the  average  consumer 
does  not  realize  there  is  anything  he  or  she 
should  know  about  eggs.  Even  the  passage  of 
a  State  law  establishing  egg  grades  has  made 
little  impression.  The  law  requires  that  all 
eggs  sidd  retail  be  sold  on  grade  and  that  the 
containers  (cartons  or  sacks)  hear  the  seal  of 
the  grade  contained  therein. 

But  people  are  interested  in  the  efforts  of 
their  boys  and  girls.  Therefore,  the  Montana 
Extension  Service  dividwl  to  tackle  consumer 
1‘ducation  iiini'eruing  quality  eggs  from  a  new 
angle.  A  4-H  (3ub  demonstration  contest  was 
worked  out,  the  winner  to  reirive  a  trip  to  the 


National  4-H  Club  Congress  in  Chicago  with 
all  expenses  paid. 

The  idea  was  not  to  get  people  to  come 
to  the  demonstration  as  a  separate  attraction, 
but,  rather,  to  have  club  members  give  a 
demonstration  at  regular  meetings  of  some 
service  club,  ladies’  aid,  civic  group,  or  an.v 
other  urban  group.  When  urban  organiza¬ 
tions  learned  about  the  contest  and  found 
that  the  number  of  meetings  were  significant 
in  determining  the  winner,  their  reaction  was 
what  we  had  hoped  for.  They  were  anxious 
to  help  the  girl  in  their  county  by  lielping 
her  to  meet  as  many  grouiis  as  iio.ssihle. 
Once  gaining  entree,  the  girl  was  able  to  put 
on  her  demonstration  and  not  only  convince 
consumers  that  they  should  purchase  eggs 
aciunling  to  grade  hut  also  tell  them  what 
constituted  the  various  grades  and  how  to 
recognize  them. 

While  the  contest  was  conceived  to  edu¬ 
cate  consumers,  as  carrleil  out,  we  found  it 
had  even  greater  x’alue  to  the  eight  4-H  girls 
taking  imrt.  Tlie  girls  who  aifoniplished 
most  were  those  who  slni*erely  tried  to  con¬ 
vince  consumers  of  the  value  of  purchasing 
eggs  on  the  basis  of  quality.  In  doing  this 
they  found  satisfai-tion.  They  appeared  at  95 
meetings  of  one  sort  or  another  and  contacted 
2,800  iieople. 

The  camiiaign  was  featured  at  a  time  of 
the  year  when  prii'cs  for  the  various  grades 
have  the  greatest  spread.  This  was  a  dis¬ 
tinct  advantage. 

The  sixire  card  develoiied  by  the  4-H 
leader  and  the  nutrition  and  poultry  spe¬ 
cialists  workeil  better  than  expected.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  nutrition  specialist,  par- 
ticiimtion  in  the  demonstration  was  limited 
to  2-year  fisHls-preparation  girls,  15  years 
or  older;  and  this  seems  to  hax’e  workeil  out 
well. — Harriette  E.  Cushman,  poultry  spe- 
eialist,  Montana  Extension  Service. 
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REPORTS  to  the  NATION 


Charged  with  new  duties  as  on  over -all  planning  and 
research  agency  of  the  Department,  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  is  issuing  some  of  its  findings 
in  special  reports  to  the  Nation  at  large.  The  themes 
ore  timely  and  of  Nation-wide  significance.  Problems 
and  potential  solutions  are  outlined.  These  reports 
usually  cut  across  bureau  lines,  to  give  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  accounting  to  the  people  of  the  subject  involved. 

BARRIERS  TO  INTERNAL  TRADE  IN  FARM  PRODUCTS,  with  a  foreword 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pointing  out  the  critical  importance  to  every 
economic  group  of  these  barriere  to  free  trade  between  States.  The  report  does 
not  make  specific  legislative  recommendations  but  indicates  where  change  is 
needed  and  the  direction  new  legislation  or  regulation  might  wisely  move. 

TECHNOLOGY  ON  THE  FARM  counts  the  costs  and  values  to  our  formers 
of  momy  new  changes  found  in  machines,  animals,  plants,  tillage,  and  proc¬ 
esses.  It  states  the  problem,  describes  technological  contributions  of  recent 
decades,  cmd  discusses  their  importance  and  relation  to  farming  and  national 
welfare. 

ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  FOOD  STAMP  PLAN  covers  discussional 
matters  like  reasons,  objectives,  theory,  effects,  public  reaction  to  the  plan,  and 
potentialities.  It  recites  facts  regarding  methods,  commodities  involved,  and 
costs. 

THE  WHOLESALE  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS  OF  NEW  YORK 
CITY.  This  describes  present  marketing  conditions  in  New  Y ork  City,  movement 
of  goods  through  this  marketing  system,  and  costs.  It  indicates  the  wide 
significance  of  this  market.  It  analyses  faults  and  shows  how  the  system  con 
be  improved  and  why  reorgorxisation  of  the  preeent  morket  will  not  be  enough. 


REPORTS  IN 
PREPARATION 

A  PLACE  ON  EARTH  sketches  the 
changed  circumstomces  which  led  the 
Federal  Government  to  encourage  the 
development  of  subsistence  home¬ 
steads  for  industrial  workers .  Are  they 
succeeding  or  are  they  failing?  Inves¬ 
tigators  answer  bluntly,  recording 
interviews  and  observations  made  at 
“thirteen  new  colonies." 

STATE  LEGISLATION  FOR  BET¬ 
TER  LAND  USE  analyses  current  es- 
perience  of  the  States  in  drafting  and 
admirustering  eight  types  of  State  land 
use  legislation:  rural  soning,  water 
laws,  soil  cotwervation  districts,  form 
tsnancy,  structure  and  function  of 
rural  local  government,  rural  tas- 
delinguent  land.  State  purchase  for 
land  use  adjustment,  and  manage¬ 
ment  and  development  of  Stote  and 
county  lands. 
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